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HUTCHINSON’s 





FIRST SPRING NOVELS now ready 7/6 











A new novel by the author of “RED IKE”? (27th thous.) 


JOHN PEEL 


» J. M. DENWOOD 





CHRISTOPHER STRONG 
ty GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of “ Peter Jackson ” (224th thous.), ete. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
yy H. A. VACHELL 


Author of “ Quinneys,” (20th impr.), “ The Hill,” ete. 





Out of the WILDERNESS 
by KATHLYN RHODES 


Author of “ The Will of Allah” (295th thous.) 


SUMMER’s LEASE 
DOROTHY CUNYNGHAME 


We recommend this ‘ first’ novel of unusual merit 





When TRAILS were NEW 
by- TALBOT MUNDY 


Author of “ King, of the Khyber Rifles,” ete. 


PIPPA 
MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


Author of “ Patricia Plays a Part” (126th thous.), ete. 





POOR DELIGHTS 
ty MARGARET PETERSON 


Author of “ Moonflowers ” (41st thous.), “ Eye of Isis” 


SLANDER 
y JOSEPH DELMONT 


Author Dy oz Chains ” (7th impr.), “ Circus Show,” ete, 





ROYAL ABDUCTION 
ty ARTHUR W., UPFIELD 


Author of “ Sands of Windee ” (3rd impr.), etc. 


GREEN EAGLE 
by E. 0. BROWNE 


Author of “ The Broken Cup,” “ House at Shields,” ete. 





The White Hunter 
by CG. T. STONEHAM 


Cloth is Woven 
- by SIMON DARE 





(Trail of the Ruby 
by WALTER PROUDFOOT 


How Change the Moons 
by BETTY TRASK 





The Shallow Cup 
by NETTA MUSKETT 


Winter Wheat 
by EDWARD WOODWARD 





‘The Third Murderer 
by CARROLL JOHN DALY 





Set Desire 


by PAT VIAN 





Send for New Spring List No. 29 
HUTCHINSON © CO. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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Stop that 
cold with 


BEE 


(REG. TRADE MARK) 








The three-way 
treatment 


Stopping a cold with Vapex is a 
scientific and at the same time 
a most pleasant and logical treat- 
ment of this common and dangerous 
ailment. 

A drop of Vapex on your hand- 
kerchief, a drop on your pillow 
and a drop on your cigarette give 
you a twenty-four hour treatment 
that is as effective as it is pleasant. 
Vapex inhaled from your handker- 
chief clears the breathing passages. 
It destroys cold germs before they 
settle in the warm passages of the 
nose and throat. It fortifies the 
delicate inner membrane to a greater 
degree of resistance to disease. 

A drop on each end of your pillow 
gives you comfort and protection 
as you sleep. A drop on your 
cigarette brings the healing vapour 
into direct contact with the throat 
and posterior nasal passages. 

Japex grows stronger on exposure 
to the air. You can feel its strong 
antiseptic vapour stealing through 
the deep recesses of the nose and 
throat, cleansing and soothing the 
irritated membranes. 

It is so simple to stop a cold the 
Vapex way. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3)- 


(Double quantity in 3/- size) 
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STANDARDS (ID 


“Lift up a standard for the people.” From the 
idea of emblem the word “ standard” has entered 
into all departments of life. We have spoken of 
a “‘ standard of value,” and a “ standard speech ”’; 
but wider than these ideas is the expression: a 
* standard of living.” 


We boast that our civilization has secured a higher 
standard of living for all. But a mechanical age 
has subtle dangers. Only one principle can supply 
a sound basis for a true standard of life. Man is 
more than a machine. The standard of living is 
the worth of personality. 


There is one Book, and one Book only, which 
teaches the infinite worth of every human soul. 
The Bible sets the standard of living for men that 
they “ should be called the sons of God.” The 
British and Foreign Bible Society exists to give 
that Book to all the world. 


It is lifting up the standard. Will you help in this 
work? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 oe Victoria Street, wed E.C. 4. 























‘CONSOLATION 
TO TAX PAYERS 


An investment with 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is even more profitable than before 
on account of the recent increase in 
the rate of income tax. 
A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1000 with 


profits effected by a man aged 30 next birthday gives 
the following results:-— 


Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 
present rate of Bonus be continued £1,515 0 0 


Total net prenfiums payable (assuming 


income tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) 879 6 8 
Profit - - - - £635 13 4 





Such a result would be better than that secured by 


an investment yielding 
6% 


Gross Interest 


and 
LIFE ASSURANCE COVER | 


has been afforded in recy 
Write for copy of leaflet “A.C.2” 


e STANDARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON parti tn DUBLIN 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
tSaPALL MALL sw, 
HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 
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§ they have admitted 111,037 boys and girls and babies. 
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ONCE DESTITUTE! BARNARDO'S ARE GIVING 
HIM A CHANCE IN LIFE. 
For 65 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been welcoming 


the Nation’s orphan and destitute little ones, and in that period 
5 on 


an average come in daily. 8,200 now being supported. 


Will you send 
A NEW YEAR GIFT 
of 10/- 
to feed one child for ten days ? 
24,000 Meals have to be supplied Daily. 


Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 1. 





BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 





EARN MONEY WITH PEN OR PENCIL IN SPARE TIME 


T is more natural for a man to draw than to 

read or write. But nowadays most men read 
und write--yet they fear to draw. Vong before 
man had invented an alphabet he drew pictures 
with the burnt end of a stick snatched up from 
his blazing cave fire. Drawing is a natural 
way of expressing what one sees or conceives. 
Whether by eye-vision er mind-vision man in 


stinctively “‘ pictures the thing to himself. 


Send NOW a copy of the accompanying sketch 
for a specimen of your original work), together 
with coupon below, and you will receive, without 
any charge or obligation, an expert and quite 
candid criticism of your work. ; 
enable you to develop a 
possibly, hitherto unsuspected talent. That’s the 
oint, “unsuspected talent.” By the JOHN sige 
{ASSALL WAY your natural ability may be utilized for your own 
great profit, in your spare time and in your own home. 

Learning to draw by the JOHN HASSALL WAY 
pursuit which always brings pleasure and often profit. 

iA handsome BROCHURE containiag many illustrations of the work 
of John Hassall, R.I., and his pupils will be sent free. This book 
gives graphic details of the John Hassall Postal Course; what it is, 
what it has done, and what it can do for you. 


COUPON—Post Now! 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 


' Such advice may 


Copu this sketch 
eriticisin. 


for 


is a fascinating 








Please send me—without charge or obligation— 
a copy of the Illustrated Brochure ‘‘ The John 
Hassall Way,” and free criticism of enclosed 


sketch (my own work). 

NAME  .orascerees seececceecens o ceeccceveesocssccccescocoscoce ° 
(In Capitals) 

ADDRESS 


1932. 21) 


Spectator. 
Jan. 9, 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 


Age 
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‘400 miles on the 
heads of native 
Porters’ 






Factory-fresh / 


= must congratulate you on the splendid way in which 
‘you pack and preserve your Tobacco. It always arrives 
“here in absolutely tip-top condition. ... Our mails have 
“to come some 400 miles overland on the heads of native 
“ porters. It is a great pleasure to pass one’s Tin of 
“ Barneys around and hear the remarks of approval re gard- 
‘ing the goed qualities of your most excellent Tobacco.” 


(The original letter from Mwinilunga can be inspected.) 


7 @ 


In its “ EverFresu” Tin, Barneys will reach the remotest smoker 
in perfect smoking condition. ‘To the ends of the Earth that Tin can 
travel, and when the “ EverFresu” vacuum seal is released, the 
Tobacco will open up as sweet and moist and fragrant as when it 
left the Blending Rooms in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Barneys in its “EverFresH” Tin is good Tobacco kept good. To 
that initial goodness which first brought Barneys South of the 
to that goodness, honestly and sincerely maintained, which 
has taken it across the World within a score of years; to inherent 
Barneys goodness, is now added the exclusive advantage of “ Ever- 
FRESH” protection ... to ensure that Barneys smokers everywhere 
shall get their Tobacco in Factory-fresh condition. 


Border; 


Barneys (iicdium), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle (/1//), 


2 oz. 


Tin 2/4 


PULL to release 
vacuum and 
allow Tin to open. 


(175) 








John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcast!e-upon-Tyne. ® 





Dept. H9/3, St. Albans 
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ethe ONLY patriotic 
way to travel 


abroad se 


GUN - CRUISING in a British 
Liner is the only way in which 
you can travel abroad without 
benefit to foreign Ships, Rail- 
ways or Hotels. All your 
expenses are paid in England 
—to a British Company. The 
“Arandora Star” is all-British— 
and admittedly the most perfect 
cruising Liner in’ the world. 
Accommodation, Entertainment, 
Cuisine and Service are perfect. 





SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 
WHILST CRUISING ABROAD ON THE 


ARANDORA STAR’ 





THE WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER 


46 DAYS CRUISE TO MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI March 18th, 29 days. From 50 Guineas. 
(for Palm Beach, . America’s great To Gibraltar, Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 


Winter Playground) January 23rd, 1932. 
A Glorious Sunshine Holiday away from 
the Cold, Fogs and grey days of England. 


Egypt, Palestine, Malta, Cyrenaica, Algeria. 


April 22nd, 25 days. From 45 Guineas, 
ToTangier, Balearic Islands, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Itely, Greece, Phillippeville, Spain. 


Immediate application is advisable. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET, and Tourist Agents. 
ROE tis AE ER OS ET 
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one week only 
commencing 
Monday next Jan lt 


ENTIRE STOCK REDUCED. 


mony thousands of yards of 
2. « ose cover 


FABRICS bt te cleaned 


Sale discounts 
off all 


FURNITURE ¢ 
CARPETS 


STORYS 


49-61, Kensington High St.ws. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water F 


Manufacturer. 





No. 26. 


POVERTY 


Many of us “ commercialized cads” who have 
during the last ten difficult years been trying to 


find decent wages for the team of decent men we 


have gathered round us, of necessity have given | 


much thought to the question of poverty. 


Was the statement “the poor ye have always | © Tura’ 


ment of biological fact ? 


of the greatest material prosperity history records, 


men could be seen sleeping on the Thames Embank- | 


ment, and since then thirty years of “ social reform ” 
has, judged by the fruits, been disappointing. Our 
papers, until lately, perpetually harped on_ the 
prosperity of the States, but the more scrious 
American journals never ignored the fact that even 
when business was flourishing ‘‘ the poor were with 
them ” in their country also. Machinery seems to 


raise as many problems as it solves, 


Mr. 


advocates equal incomes for all, but the attempt to 


Bernard Shaw (also seeking the Kingdom) 


approximate to this by modern taxation looks like 
leaving no income to divide. Our own belief is 
that poverty, sickness, and sorrow, will never pass 
away lest we should achieve that perfection of the 
beehive, that orderly ant hill that the Socialists 
picture for us, where we would end our lives never 
having sighed deep, laughed free, starved, feasted 


despaired—been happy. 


The present tide of fashion is against us, but we 
belicve business will revert to smaller aggregates, 
where master and man will be bound together by 


more than economic ties, where money will be 


willingly forfeited for more happiness. in the 
knowledge that life for the good man is not only a 
matter of money, but a “venture of faith, a 


speculation of hope, and a gamble of love.” 





—— 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Soda Water, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, 
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News of the Week 


PINHE date of the Reparation Conference at Lausanne 
is not yet fixed. Nor is that of the projected 
interview between Mr. MacDonald and M. Laval, which 
is now not likely to take place at all unless the Prime 
_ Minister goes himself to Lausanne and stops to see the 
French Premier on his way through. The rival theses 
| for Lausanne are now clearly defined. Germany, with 
2 great deal of reason, wants a final settlement of the 
whole Reparations problem, presumably on the basis 
of no more payments. France is prepared to extend 
the existing moratorium arrangements for two more 
years, till July, 1984. Germany, on that basis, would 
formally charge her Budget with the 660,000,000 marks 
of unconditional reparation payments, but the money 
would immediately be lent back in such a way as to make 
the operation a mere book-keeping transaction. The 
British Government is understood to favour a five-yeai 
moratorium, but there is a considerable body of unoflicial 
financial opinion which advocates some makeshift arrange- 
ment for six months or so, in the belief that by that time 
* permanent settlement, unattainable to-day, could 
be carried through. 


that the risk might be worth running, but almost 





a cmon 


infinitely much might happen in six months, 





If there were any real certainty of 


The Situation in India 

The drastic steps taken by the Government of India 
to crush the projected civil disobedience movement 
before it could get under way have met with at any 
rate initial success, the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and every 
other prominent Congress figure having paralysed the 
non-co-operators’ efforts for the moment. But a tem- 
porary lull must not be mistaken for settled peace. 
Some serious trouble in the immediate future seems 
inevitable, and the Government has doubt made 
due preparations to meet it. Lord Willingdon has wisely 
agreed to see Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other Liberal 
leaders, but it cannot be pretended that the Liberal 
leaders, statesmanlike as their attitude has in many 
respects been, represent any extensive section of the 
people of India or are in a position to give undertakings 
for them. The outlook would be altogether more hopeful 
if they could. Meanwhile, what will cripple Congress 
most is the provision for the confiscation of its funds. 
That involves a blow which no one will regret against 
the Indian mill-owners who found it highly profitable 
to finance a body so competent in the organization of 
boycotts of British textiles. 

* * * * 

Manchuria: The Next Step 

Japan is now in occupation of Chinchow, the last 
remaining stronghold of China in South Manchuria, 
the Chinese having evacuated it in time for the entry 
of the Japanese troops to take place without bloodshed. 
fo all appearance Japan is inpregnably established in 
Manchuria, and the vital question is whether she intends 
to stay there or not. She has secured the overthrow of 
the existing administration. and the new governments 
set up in each of the three Manchurian provinces will no 
doubt remain under her influence. She may be content 
with that and confine her actual military occupation to 
the railway zone where her troops may be legitimately 
stationed. The League of Nations Commission, it is 
necessary to recall, is charged with the vastly important 
task of studying Sino-Japanese relations whole. 
If the Commission should, as some of those responsible 
for its appointment confidently hope, prove capable of 
getting the re’at‘ons between Japan and China in Man- 
churia on to a permanently satisfactory basis the regret 
felt so far at the failure of the League Council to achieve 
more, positive results will be considerably mitigated. 
Lord Lytton has now definitely accepted membership 
of the Commission and will probably be its chairman. 


no 


as a 


a * * a 


The Future of the Liquor Trade 

The report of the Licensing Commission appears early 
enough before the opening of Parliament to give the 
Government little excuse for withholding facilities for the 
legislation the report foreshadows. The Commission’s 
fundamental proposal, the establishment public 
ownership of the liquor trade, would have to remain an 
unattainable ideal for the present on financial grounds, 
even if no other objections had to be faced. But on 
certain points, such as the abolition of the monopoly value 


of 
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provisions, the increase of the compensation levy and 
the application of the Carlisle system to certain other 
selected areas, the passage of a Bill in amendment of 
existing legislation will be necessary. There ought to be no 
delay in getting it passed. The Commission’s findings are, 
of course, no more than recommendations, which the 
Cabinet can either adopt or reject, but it would be a 
Jamentable futility to keep a body so able and representa- 
tive at work for two years and then leave its conclusions 
to moulder in the pages of a blue-book. In the con- 
troversies to which the declaration on public ownership 
will inevitably give rise the extremely interesting scheme 
outlined by Mrs. E. D. (now Lady) Simon will no doubt 
figure largely. 
* * x + 

Prohibition Condemned 

Meanwhile, Finland’s decision on prohibition syn. 
chronises with some appositeness with the publication of 
the Amulree Commission’s report. The final result of the 
plebiscite, 217,112 votes for the maintenance of pro- 
hibition and 545,413 for its abolition, with a practically 
negligible vote in favour of prohibition modified by 
legalisation of light wines, is less decisive than was first 
expected, but a two-to-one declaration for abolition 
is a clear enough indication of the country’s desires. 
The abolitionists claim that prohibition has not in fact 
prohibited. There has been extensive smuggling and 
illegal manufacture, with the result that drinking has 
increased rather than decreased, and in Finland as in the 
United States prohibition is alleged to have acted as a 
definite incentive to drinking by young people. There 
is no doubt another side to this, but it is clear that one of 
the longest experiments in prohibition is near its end, 
particularly since the attraction of revenue from liquor 
taxation is hard for any Government to resist. 

* * * * 
Disarmament Preparations 

The approach of the Disarmament Conference is 
heralded by various signs of activity on the part of 
Foreign Offices and the fighting departments in different 
countries. The United States is said to be contem- 
plating at one and the same time a five years’ naval 
holiday and a huge naval appropriation designed to make 
effective the naval parity with this country provided for 
by the Treaty of London. The contemplation in the one 
case is Mr. Hoover's and in the other the Navy Depart- 
ment’s. France has increased armaments estimates 
before the Chamber, a fact which might with advantage 
be noted by those American critics who object to the 
principle of budgetary limitation of armaments on the 
ground that it involves comparisens unfair to countries 
like the United States, where costs are high. That form 
of comparison is, in fact, specifically excluded as inad- 
missible and misleading, the purpose of budget limitation 
being to preclude an individual country from increasing 
its annual expenditure on armaments as France is at 
present doing. 

* + * * 
Naval Reductions ? 

A report that Great Britain was to propose the 
reduction of the maximum size of capital ships from 
35,000 tons to 25,000 and of cruisers from 10,000 to 
8,000 tons, as well as the abolition of submarines, 
has been flatly denied by the Admiralty. That is a 
relief, for such an initiative would dispel any vestige 
of hope that Great Britain might give a lead to the 
Conference. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond’s striking 
contention that vessels of a maximum size of 6,500 tons 


are sufficient for any navy is the measure of the 


inadequacy of proposals that would put the capital ship 
maximum at close on four times that figure. 


The 


—=F — 
French naval programme, which has just been announced J, qrr 
appears to be exactly what it would have been jf acar 
no Armaments Truce had ever been proposed of <itu: 
adopted. The reservations to the truce agreemenf) jody 


by different countries were sufficiently wide to alloy) the 
almost anything to slip through them, but a renewals terre 
of the old Franco-Italian building competition wif wort 
make a sinister prelude to the Geneva discussion §) a de 
There is little sign of an appreciation anywhere of thi js ac 





gravity of the situation that must arise when Ge yeye 
many takes the ground,as she inevitably will (the hint 
in President Hindenburg’s New Year declaration wal) Fras 



















too broad to be missed), that unless other countries di 1) 
arm she will be entitled to re-arm. shou 
* * * > Ital 
A Great Editor Vor 
C. P. Seott of the Wanchester Guardian was the lag as 
but one of the long line of great editors whose name) \.+ 
were household words in England. (Scotland has her ow) j.ctj, 
traditions and her own great figures.) Now there remain’ (;5,, 
Mr. Garvin alone. With the growing commercialisatiof” 4), 
of the Press and the insistent pressure of the advertisemenf jy), 
manager conditions are no longer propitious for the prof” jer 
duction of editors of Mr. Scott’s type. He had the inestimg” poy 
able advantage of being from first to last master in his ow expr 
house, as every editor of a great paper must be if his papel ,jegiy 
is to remain great, and there are a dozen editors ani” jj jpr, 
ex-editors in London to-day who blended their admiratiol— + yf, 
for him with envy. Not, of course, that that was mor] op p 
than a subsidiary factor in the attainment of the uniquy” pain’ 
position Mr. Scott established for himself. His personal” j.tj¢: 
qualities are analysed on another page of this issue bya ppey 
distinguished journalist who had the good fortune to serv jot | 
long under him. If any of them call for special emphasif of ¢} 
they are his courage and his scrupulous conscientiousness 
But the analysis of a great personality cannot be carrie The 


beyond a certain point. The ultimate truth about C. PE yy 
Scott is that he was C. P. Scott. That leaves little more t# 


a sul 
be said. F supp 
* * * * . 
© with 
The Archbishop on Marriage © Part 
There is an uncompromising note about the Archbishoy 4 
of Canterbury's intimation that persons not prepared yqy 
to accept the implications, indeed the specific commit! Seis 
ments, inherent in the Church of England marriagh eer 
service have always the registry-oflice at their disposal) 4,.. , 
Some of the conditions laid down by the Archbishogy Mr. 
for the solemnization of a marriage in church reflect an) yy), 
attitude of little charity and less catholicity, but # tac, 
considered warning against the tendency—which show (joc 
every sign of increasing — to take the marriage bonly yore 
lightly is altogether opportune. It is never cas 7,,}, 
in any field of thought or action to draw a definitt) g..4 
line and say that at that particular point freedom, wh 4; ,) 
till then beneficial, must stop, but conduct caleulated tip weel 
bring the marriage tie, and the family life dependent orf ports 
it, into disrepute robs the life of any nation of its bes] 
and most stable element. Where, as too often, marriagt « Br 


in church is no more than a fashionable convention, o. 


the Archbishop is perfectly justified in referrmg persom) «,j, 
who take that view of it to the registry-office, this 
* * * 

_ abro 

The Heavens Declare... D tines 

Someone has invented a device for writing on the” yi, 

night sky by means of searchlights. “ This invent ion, as 

according to The Times “ would be very useful in warfare" ing.’ 

as a means of locating and focussing raiding planes ¢,),, 

Meanwhile it has terrors for the civilian of which) pe 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, writing to the Editor of The Timey ¢,... 
. ° ® . m= /~ 

to protest against the “ prostitution of the heavens’ jp g), 
for purposes of commercial advertisement, draws 47 
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mera, 





attains 


uncele farrowing picture. It is as yet too early to judge how 
een I acar his fears are to being realized; but the irony of a 


ed af situation in which the city-dweller, already half a trog- 
remenf Jodyte, may be driven permanently indoors to escape 
alloyl the evidence that the forces of vulgarization know no 
enewal 4 terrestrial bounds, is not, however delicate its savour, 
n wil : worth violating the sky to enjoy. Incidentally, such 
SSion i a, development would be as economically unsound as it 
of thi js aesthetically deplorable, for a great deal of advertizing 
© revenue would be side-tracked into thin air. 
: * * = x 
France at the Academy 
/ The French Art Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
© chould be even more popular than the Flemish, Dutch, 
















Italian and Persian exhibitions which preceded it. 
Vor French art in modern days has had a_profounder 

¢ lash influence than any other upon our own painters, and 
nanigi yet is less fully represented in our national col- 
‘TOW Jections. By the great generosity of the French 
‘mali’ Government, local authorities and private owners, 
satiol® the national treasures of France, to the number of 


emen jundreds, are displayed at Burlington House. Supple- 
ic proge 


mented by loans from English galleries and from other 


estim’” countries, they present as complete and coherent an 
Is OWN expression of French painting at its best as could be 
Pape desired. The special qualities of a great nation are 
S ang inirrored in these pictures. From the late mediaeval 
ratio Master of Moulins ” and Jehan Fouquet to the newest 


_ of Post-impressionists like Seurat and Gauguin all the 





Mique painters represented have more or Jess of the character- 
rsonill” istics of style and temper that we regard as distinctively 
> by Prench. The exhibition will induce an understanding 
SCG not merely of French art but, what is far more important, 
phasi of the spirit of France. 
ISNOSS Pa * oH * 
ariel The New Australian Cabinet 
CPE Mr. Lyons, the new Australian Prime Minister, having 
ore tf” 9 sufficient majority to enable him to dispense with the 
support of the Country Party, has decided to dispense 
- with it rather than accede to the demand that that 
\ Party should be given the Ministry of Customs and 
rishopy control of the tariff. Though the Country Party would 
pared” yeduce the tariff and thus make it easier for British goods 
ni to enter the Commonwealth, it is no doubt better that the 
rags” new Cabinet should be united in its policy than weakened 


ross. a. . aye Bee 
posal by fiscal differences. The former Nationalist Premier, 







shop Mr. Bruce, has joined the Cabinet as a Honorary Minister. 
ct a ‘The new Premier has already made it clear that his first 
7 | task is to improve Australia’s financial standing and to 
LOWS 


) check the continual growth of unemployment relief. The 
reaction against the spendthrift policy of the advanced 
Labour party represented by Mr. Lang. Premier of New 
_ South Wales, has been shown not merely by the failure 
of all but four of Mr. Lang’s candidates at the Common- 


in ie wealth elections, but by the defeat of most of his sup- 
2 ¥ _ porters in the Sydney municipal elections. 
best * * oe * 


T1age rT Brenting ” 

tes Lord Baden-Powell has been urging Boy Scouts, Girl 
tson” Guides, and the Camping Club of Great Britain to camp 
' this year in one or other of these islands and not go 
_ abroad. His advice regarding foreign travel is conten- 
> tious, as our correspondence columns show ; but the rider 


| th Which he adds to it must command universal approval, 


18 


Sa He recommends that camp life be diversified by “ brent- 
adil ing.” The meaning of this word belies its faintly Jixian 
“hick echoes, * Brenting ” is a form of wandering minstrelsy, 
‘imei carried out by small bands of scouts who go round giving a 
onal free variety entertainment on village greens, in hospitals, 


_ in slums—in fine, wherever there is a deserving audience to 


be found. Not even Hamlet could have objected to 
these young actors. Moreover, between performances 
the “ brenters ” lend a hand wherever they can as they 
move about the countryside. The ideal of voluntary 
public service was never more worth fostering than 
to-day, and we welcome most heartily this particularly 
attractive expression of it. 
* * * * 

Wages and Price-Levels 

The London Underground group, controlling tubes, 
omnibuses and some tramways, has invited the trade 
unions to discuss a temporary reduction of wage-rates 
in view of the decline in its revenues. The trade unions 
have received the proposal in a friendly spirit. It is 
stated that the average wage now paid, namely, 83s. 8d. 
a week, has declined by seven per cent. from a maximum 
of 90s, 3d., while the cost of living index figure has 
fallen thirty points. Few men, out of the 61,000 
employed, receive than 60s. a week. There 
should thus be no great difficulty in arranging for a 
lower scale of wages which will not press hardly on any 
individual workman and yet, in the aggregate, will 
help the companies to pay modest dividends and finance 
the extensions that are urgently required. If the railway 
and transport workers’ unions can effect a peaceful 
agreement with the companies, they will gain prestige 
with the public and set a much-needed example to other 
industries. It is well known that the inelasticity of 
wages —the failure to readjust them to the rapidly 
falling price-level—is one of the main causes of trade 
depression in this country. 


less 


* * * * 

A Port of London Dispute 

The three thousand seven hundred lightermen in the 
port of London struck on Monday, contrary to the advice 
of their leaders, as a protest against the recent modifi- 
cation of the National Docks Agreement, reducing the 
day wage from 12s. to 11s. 2d. and the piecework wage 
by seven per cent. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, to which the forty thousand dock labourers belong, 
accepted the revised agreement. But the Union of 
Watermen and Lightermen, whose members control 
the transport of goods by lighter or barge on the river, 
took a ballot, which, as half the members did not vote, 
showed a small majority for a strike. Consequently 
all the ships unloading in the river are now held up, 
though work continues at the docks and wharves, If 
the lightermen have misunderstood the revised agreement, 
the Port of London Authority should try to clear up 
their doubts. For any and every delay in the work of the 
Port must impede the trade by which London lives,; 

* - * * 


Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

The Spectator will publish next week, among other 
contents, articles by Dr. Otto Hoetsch, a leading member 
of the German Nationalist Party, explaining the German 
attitude on disarmament ; by Sir John Russell, Director 
of the Agricultural Experimental Station at Rothamsted 
on “ A Policy for the Land” ; and by Mr. E. M. Forster 
on Cowper. Reviews from the pen of Mr. L, A. G, 
Strong will henceforward appear weekly, 

* * ~ * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 963 ; on Wednesday week, 95} ; a year ago, 103}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85; on 
Wednesday week, 823; # year ago, 943. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 744 ; on Wednesday week, 
722; a year ago, 81. 
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Drink and the Nation 


FYNHE ease for some form of 
drink trade needs no 


public control of the 
arguing to-day. There is 
room for differenee of opinion as to the form and extent 
of the control. The United States prohibits alcoholic 
beverages altogether. Finland, after trying that experi- 
ment for ten years, has in the past week declared against 
it by a decisive popular vote. Sweden and some pro- 
vinees of Canada ration the individual cosumer. In 
this country drink can only be retailed under a licence 
granted by a bench of magistrates, and subject to the 
fulfilment of various conditions, notably (since 1904) 
the payment of an annual levy, out of which a fund is 
built up to provide compensation for houses in the area 
closed by the justices as redundant. 


The ground for control is clear. In the opinion of 
most people in this country a man has a right to drink 
heer or wine or spirits if he chooses. That is his affair. 
It may be good or bad for him, but the State ought 
not to interfere unnecessarily with the personal tastes 


or habits of its citizens. But if drinking is to be 
tolerated, drunkenness is not, for drunkenness com- 


monly affects other people, sometimes very dangerously. 
Control of the liquor trade must therefore be directed 
towards permitting drinking but preventing drunkenness. 
From that it might seem to follow incontrovertibly that 
it ought not to be io any individual’s financial interest 
for a man to drink to the point of drunkenness, or to the 
point (for there is no clear dividing-line) at which he 
is in danger of getting drunk. And for the very reason 
that there is no clear dividing-line, and also because 
drinking on the seale on which it exists in this country 
to-day has gravely detrimental economic effects in tens 
of thousands of homes, it ought not to be to any indi- 
vidual’s financial interest for a man to drink as much 
as half a pint of bitter ale. 

That being so, it is intensely satisfactory to find the 
Licensing Commission that has sat for almost exactly 
two years under Lord Amulree coming down decisively 
m favour of public ownership of both production (this 
for purely practical reasons) and distribution of alcoholic 
liquor. That is a fact of tremendous importance, for 
the conclusion rests on no windy or idealistic theory. 
In one area of the United Kingdom, the Carlisle district, 
public ownership and public management have been in 
operation for fifteen years, with results uniformly 
encouraging on both social and financial grounds, while 
the limited but instruetive experience of the Trust 
Houses, whose licensees have no interest whatever in 
the sale of liquor, is a pointer in the same direction. 
The Commission proposes that the Carlisle experiment 
be repeated in selected areas elsewhere, and so it might 
be with great advantage if we have to wait, as seems 
inevitable for financial reasons, for the comprehensive 
treatment the problem demands. Meanwhile, there is 
room for much more thought and study on alternative 
methods of public ownership. Public Utility Corpora- 
tions on the model of the Port of London Authority or 
the B.B.C. would probably meet the general need best, 
as keeping the sale of liquor divorced from polities 
while providing for indirect and ultimate Parliamentary 
control, 

That is the central feature of the Commission's report, 
and it is likely to make the work of Lord Amulree and 
his colleagues historic. But sinee the goal of public 
ownership is not attainable at present—the Commissioners 
do not even make specific proposals regarding its attain- 


ment—the question of improving existing  legislatio,)” 
mainly the Act of 1904, arises. The basis of that measup) 
is the provision securing the monopoly value in ney 
licences, 7.e., the difference in the value of the premise 
with and without the licence, to the State, and thi” 
compensation levy to provide for the closing of redundayl 
houses. Both provisions are sound in_ principle, by 
various drawbacks to the monopoly value arrangement 
have arisen in practice and the compensation ley 
produces a fund quite insufficient to permit of the closing” 
of houses that ought to be closed as redundant. Thy 
Commission proposes to abolish the monopoly vali) 
provision, but to empower the justices to increase th! 
annual levy up to three times the present amount and) 
in addition, to borrow (for the suppression of licence)! 
on the security of the yield for fifteen years ahead. — That 
would admit of an immediate, drastic reduction in thy 
total number of existing licences, which have under thi) 
levy scheme of the 1904 Act decreased from 99,47) 
to 77,335, a diminution by no means commensurate with 
the drop in the consumption of the wares that licensed 
houses purvey. Pa 









Apart from the financial reform, a slight furthe 
restriction in hours and a considerable tightening up ¢ 
existing provisions regarding clubs, there is not mucijy 
to be done with existing legislation. But nothing is mon) 
important than to reform licensed premises themselves 
A public-house ought to be a house where the public eai7 
be encouraged to go, with drinking as only an incidental 
object. The Commission has faced that — problenf 
squarely and finds in it another argument for public 
ownership, for when a house is conducted for private 
profit, and the profits are made principally on drinky 
it is against nature to expect the owner to spent) 
money on so arranging his premises that his customen 
are likely to drink less,—though the Trade has in some 
districts made improvements for which it deserve) 
considerable credit. The financial bearing of a proposal 
aiming at the sale of less drink may be serious, eve 
under public management, but Carlisle has made the 
public-house a new thing, and has, in fact, reduce( 
drinking, and has still paid its way. Whether the 
National Licensing Commission, which it is proposed ti 


establish to advise licensing justices and exercise per 
suasion on brewers and licencees, but with no compulsory 
powers, will in fact be able to invest itself with the neces} 
sary authority or influence seems a little doubtful. But 
the information and experience it must acquire if it doe” 
come into being will be extremely valuable when publi 
ownership comes to be faced as a practical proposition. 


Sasha sant an one 


The social habits of Great Britain in the matter of 
aleohol have been steadily improving for the past 
generation, as a result of various factors, among whic” 
rival attractions to the public-house—athletics, — the 
cinema, the radio—rank high. There is less drunkenness) 
and vastly less drink per head of the population if 
consumed. In that we may take satisfaction as marking” 
progress in the right direction. But the progress must 
be accelerated. The tied-house system is bad on 
balance, in spite of some compensating advantages, and 
there is no way of superseding it except, once more, by 
public ownership. The concentration of most or all the 
houses in many areas in the hands of one firm of brewers, 
indeed, greatly facilitates the process of public —_ 
tion. Nathing less than a positive aim will sufticey 
To reduce the number of public-houses, and the excessive) 
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drinking in those that remain, is necessary, but negative. 
An enlightened community would insist that under any 
} form of public ownership the public-house should be 
‘made a place where men and women eould go for 
companionship and recreation, for cheap and wholesome 


meals, and for drink in moderation if they want it. 











slation, 
reasure 


In ney Lord Amulree’s Commission has done a public service in 
remisal™) directing national thought and purpose towards that ideal. 
nd the But that is not the end of the problem. The provision 
undant of facilities for drinking is much more liable to 
¢, bu increased drinking than the provision of facilities for 
yement | purchasing boots and shoes, or even cabbages, is to 
. levy} ' stimulate the consumption of those articles. The 
closin§> demand in the one case is extremely elastic, in the other 





- ThE Jjimited. That is why the reduction of licensed houses 
Value 
Se thel 
it and) 
PEN CEs) i , aa . 
thie, (Pe Indian National Congress has declared for the 
oo - renewal of civil disobedience, and the Government 
a . - of India has declared the Congress Working Committee 


99,4) 20 illegal association, saete its chairman, Mr. Gandhi, 
c will q under a Bombay Presidency Regulation of 1827, 
conse, empowerlng the Government to imprison any person 

- without trial for State reasons, and extended to the 
- whole of India the ordinances recently put into force in 





urthey Bengal and the North-West Frontier Province legalizing, 
up OF jnter alia, the arrest and detention of any person on 
muci mere suspicion and without warrant. The decks, as 
s mor a Delhi correspondent significantly put it, have been 
selves cleared for action, and as a first instalment the personal 
ie Can ' liberty of every inhabitant of British India rests now in 
dental the hands of the police and can be curtailed to any 
oblenf extent. at their discretion. 

public Whatever the necessity for these measures, they are 
rivatt, profoundly to be deplored. Exultant satisfaction that 
drink at last the policy of the strong hand is in operation is 


spend) 
omene 
| SOME 


as shallow and short-sighted as the ebullient expression 
of it may be provocative. The Viceroy and his Council 
will be little disposed to take that light view of a gravely 





Serv" disturbing situation. And to every responsible citizen 
Oposil” of a country whose liberties rest on the Habeas Corpus 
| evel” Act and the principle of no imprisonment without trial, 
le thé” the investment of the police throughout India with the 
duce” power of arrest and detention on suspicion must be 
r the deeply repugnant. The consequences of the new measures, 
sed ‘moreover, will inevitably be serious. The resistance of 
. a Congress may in the end be crushed, but in the mean- 
ulsorygs time it will be intensified. The moderates will be driven 
neces; into the hands of the extremists. Mr. Gandhi's prestige, 
Buf waning both here and in India, will be re-established 
t docs there by a stroke. Outbreaks and bloodshed, it may be 
publig on a considerable scale, must be looked for. They 
ions | have, indeed, already begun. The language of war is 
ter of being used, and some of the acts of war are being com- 
pas mitted. In that connexion one warning is _ needed. 
whic) ‘Lo imagine that the Indian National Congress can be 
: the either broken or disregarded is to ignore the facts of 
nness, the last forty years. The power of Congress is often 
on is €Xaggerated, as the minorities pact signed during the 
king Round Table Conference by non-Congress delegates 
must! PUrporting to represent 46 per cent. of the population 
1 on Of British India showed. But under its old name 
. and Or a new one, in its old form or a new one, Congress 
‘e, by, Tepresents, and promises to continue to represent, 
i the ® larger body of Indian opinion than any other 
~wers, Organization. 
quisi As to the situation generally, Lord Willingdon is 
iffice) entitled to claim that the maximum of confidence should 
essive be reposed in the man on the spot. But that cannot, 





by the compulsory closing of those shown to be redundant 
is desirable. The real limitation on excessive drinking 
must be imposed by the individual himself. The demand 
for prohibition in this country is negligible. The demand 
for local option is not impressive, though Lord Amulree 
and most of his colleagues are for applying that system to 
new housing areas and also experimentally to Wales. But 
we are a temperate people and becoming more so. No 
steps to accelerate that process will be complete that do 
not include the extension of sound teaching on the pro- 
perties and effects of alcohol in the schools of this country, 
and the teachers themselves must be equipped for that 
task in the training colleges. Self-diseipline is vastly 
more valuable than restrictive legislation, though both 
are essential to-day, 


The Issue in India 


so long as the ultimate responsibility for India rests 
with the Imperial Parliament, mean complete immunity 
from criticism in any circumstances. The Viceroy 
himself in his Caleutta speech of a week ago, while 
uttering a grave warning that order would be main- 
tained at any cost, emphasized most wisely the deter- 
mination of his Government to go forward resolutely 
toward the fulfilment of the pledges made to India by 
the Prime Minister a year ago and again in November. 
Unfortunately, for one man in India who notes the 
Viceroy’s words tens of thousands will note his acts. 
As was said in these pages a week ago, the first duty of 
a Government is to govern, and it is clear that a new 
civil disobedience movement had to be met with stern 
measures. It is permissible none the less to regret a 
certain apparent precipitancy in the arrest of Mr. Gandhi, 
just seven days after he had landed, and the failure to 
establish personal contact between him and Lord 
Willingdon before the Mahatma had definitely com- 
mitted himself to open non-co-operation. There could 
have been no question of “ negotiation” between the 
Congress leader and the Viceroy, but there might at 
least, as the Indian Liberals urged, have been an attempt 
to see how far any personal understanding was possible. 
Lord Willingdon’s letter on the subject was impeccably 
correct, and Congress had gone far towards making the 
interview impossible. But this is no moment for punctilio, 
and it would have been more an act of strength than 
of weakness on the Viceroy’s part to have facilitated the 
meeting. It might, in the Mahatma’s first indecision 
as he returned to the Indian scene, have had valuable 
results. In the other event, firm action by the Govern- 
ment would have come with even greater effect. 

Now the supreme task is to disabuse the Indian mind 
of the idea that the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India are hostile to Indian aspirations. That 
will be far from easy and there are signs already of a new 
rift between Europeans and Indians. The capacity of 
Great Britain to rule by force in India is not so far 
seriously questioned. The doubt the new policy in 
India does inspire, a policy different from that of Lord 
Irwin, different from that by which insurgent nationalism 
was converted into loyal collaboration in Canada, in South 
Africa and in Ireland, is whether a growing co-operation 
between India of the Indians and the British authorities 
“an be maintained in spite of it. You cannot throw to 
India self-government across a gulf. It is only as the gulf 
is bridged by efforts from both sides that the transition 
‘an be made in safety and confidence. The more emer- 
gency measures like the present are necessary, the more 
resolute must the endeavours to implement the Round 
Table Conference policy. be. 


? 
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France and Disarmament 


By Prerre Cor, Députt. 


[.M. Cot is among the most prominent of the younger members 
of the Radical-Socialist Party in France. He was a member of the 
French Delegation at the League of Nations Assembly in 1929.] 


§ ew year 1932 is with us. Its advent finds us at grips 
- with grave events. On one hand there is the eco- 
nomic crisis, which shows no sign of improvement, and 
which might easily develop into a social crisis, giving rise 
to the question whether the present régime has not already 
had its day. The view, increasingly prevalent, that 
there will be no escape from the chaos in which we live 
without a fundamental reformation of our economic, 
political and financial systems, is held by an increasing 
number of people. The age of national systems is past. 
What is needed is the courage to press boldly forward to 
the goal of international co-operation. 

To this task—which perhaps exceeds our ordinary 
powers of action—may be added another. It concerns 
Disarmament. The Disarmament Conference opens in 
February, 1932. There is talk, it is true, of adjourning 
the Conference, but postponement of a problem is no 
solution. What then has the Conference at stake ? 

Let technicalities on one From 
the political point of view the Conference must be the 
means of ending three scandals. The first is the scandal 
of the armaments race. At the present moment the world 
spends more than 110 milliards (franes) in preparing for 
war. Every State, it is true, can put forward good 
reasons for maintaining or raising the level of its military 
Every State talks of national security, but 

total of these securities produces a_ terrible 
insecurity. The armaments in itself is 
cause of ruin and of war. If only the 
it will have 


us leave side. 


budget. 
the 
general 
beyond question a 
Conference can end this first scandal, then 
well served the cause of Peace. 


sum 
race 


The second scandal is the inequality which exists, 
thirteen years after the armistice, between the conquered 
and the victorious nations. Germany and the Central 
Powers have been subjected by the Peace Treaties to 
definite obligations in the matter of armaments. On the 
other hand, the Allies and the neutral countries have 
to-day no obligation of the kind. This inequality is not 
only offensive ; it is dangerous. Suppose that to-morrow 
France, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy or Britain increased 
their armaments in such proportion that the peace of the 
world were imperilled. — No could criticize their 
International law would have not a word to 


one 
action. 
say. 

Is it, therefore, to be concluded that peace demands 
actual equality between the different armaments ? 
Not at all. But peace does demand juridical equality. 
Different situations require different solutions. Certain 
countries, historical 
situation, run ereater risks than others, but no single 
State can be permitted complete liberty in the matter 
of armaments. If every State accepts definite obligations, 
and their execution is put under the control of the 
League of Nations, confidence will return to the world, 
and the spirit of peace will be fortified, 


owing to their geographical or 


The third. and last, scandal is the private manufacture 
of, and traflic in, arms and munitions of war. ‘To-day 
an individual has no right—in France, at any rate— 
to walk the streets with a revolver. But anyone who 
chooses can manufacture, sell or transport military 
weapons. War industries are flourishing. Manufacturers 
of guns and munitions are highly content with the trend 


of events in China. The misfortunes of peoples and th: 
slaughter of men mean so much profit for them. The 
commercial interests impel them to be constantly seeking : 
new outlets. That is a permanent danger to peace. q 

The nationalization, in each State, of war industries, anil 
control of the industries so nationalized by the League gf 
Nations—such is the solution towards which’ we mug 
advance. In my opinion, this question is more importayl 
and more urgent than the question of the reduction of 
armaments. On the day when the manufacture of, anj 2 
private trade in, munitions is suppressed, the reform 
we desire will be realizable. 

But what, it may be asked, is France's particular poini) 
of view in the matter of disarmament? France hal 
always associated disarmament with security. She 
is ready to disarm. But, in conformity with the lettele 
and the spirit of the League of Nations Covenant shi 
requires security to be the measure of disarmament) 
It is the organization of international security by the” 
League of Nations that makes disarmament possible) 
The more perfect that organization is the more complet’ 
disarmament can be. i 

That is the thesis France has always defended at Genevaly 
She has repeatedly secured the adoption of that principk® 
by the League. The whole effort of the League for the 
last ten vears has aimed at fortifying the organizatio: 
of international life. There is no need to go back ovel 
past events. Both the results achieved and the hopey 
dashed are familiar to everyone. At the present ae 













an international organization exists. It is admittedhp 
not perfect. But such as it is it does make a_ firs 
attempt at the reduction and limitation of armament 
possible. 

France takes the view that fresh guarantees of security 
ought to be given to States who are members of the League 
In advocating that France is avowedly not pleading he 
own cause merely. Among all the States of Europe 
France is one of those whose security is most completely) 
assured by international agreement. She enjoys not only 
the security deriving from the League Covenant, the 
Kellogg Pact, the General Act of Arbitration, the operation) 
of the Hague Court, the disarmament of the conquered) 
States under the peace treaties, but also that deriving) 
from the Locarno agreements. But we know by experience 
that there can be no partial security. The interests) 
different nations are too inseparably interwoveil 
to-day for security to be conceived from any one angley 
Give us to-morrow a system of mutual assistance that will 
dispel all thoughts of aggression and assure every Stately 
complete security, and France will be the first to assent 
to wholesale disarmament. 

But such a system as that, it will be objected, assumes) 
the abandonment of the classic theory of —nationall 
Undoubtedly. 


of 


sovereignty. 


sovereignty. If States really mean to live as a society? 
they must renounce their autonomy, they must limit 
their volition, they must bow 
before a principle and an authority greater than them: 


rights of their own 


selves. 

But, to return to the Disarmament Conference. We must 
not deceive ourselves into looking for complete success 7 
at the first attempt. If the conference achieves a certain 
measure of reduction, and a definite and absolute Iimita- 
tion, of armaments, it will already have accomplished 4 
great deal, 


Every attempt at inter-F 
national organization involves some surrender of national” 
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Good Value for Money 


Lessons To Be Learned From The Brynmawr Experiment 


“ ET’S go in here a minute,” said my guide at 

Bd Brynmawr, the small South Wales town which 
y 

is the scene of one of the most interesting experiments now 

going on in the world. ‘“ Here’ was a house in one of the 

oD S . 

short streets. My guide was well known and welcome. 

‘* We came in to see if you would show us your poultry,” 


© he said. We were led, with a kindly greeting, through to 


the back yard, where in two or three good runs several 
dozen birds of excellent breeds seemed to be in perfect 
condition. ‘Their owner was proud of them and had a 
right to be. He was doing quite well out of them, he said, 
and felt very thankful for the assistance which had enabled 
him to go in for poultry. 

A year ago he was wretched because he had nothing to 
do. -So long as there was work at the coal face, he went 
down the mine. Then the colliery was closed. He tried 
for employment at others. No one wanted him. He 
lounged about and felt miserable. Now he is cheerful 
and busy. Hope has come back to him. He has nearly 
paid for his fowls, which were day-old chicks when he 
bought them. He sees a good prospect before him. He is 
not beholden to anyone for charity. What the Brynmawr 
experiment has done is to help him to help himself, 

This is the aspect of this wise and gallant adventure 
which makes it so much more valuable than mere relief. 
When the readers of the Spectator “ adopted” the town 
of Aberdare, they did a good deed. The necessity was 
urgent, People were in want of food and clothes and 
firing. They were helped over a very difficult time. But no 
permanent effect remained, nothing was learned from the 
experience—except that a great many generous kind- 
hearted men and women read the Spectator. The work 
that a few young people, most of them belonging to the 
Society of Friends, have set going at Brynmawr is not 
relief. ‘These young people had been doing relief work 
and they saw—or at any rate Peter Scott. their leader, 
saw—that a more constructive effort was required. 

The only way in which we really get free of troubles, 
whether as individuals or as communities, is by pulling 
ourselves out. Expecting someone to do it for us is hope- 
and fatal to character. It is the worst of all the 
evils that afflict us to-day. In this country especially we 
are disastrously inclined to believe that in democracy 
resides some magical power, and that in the last resort all 
we need will be provided for us, as manna fed the Israelites 


less 


in the desert. 
that this is not so, or can we learn our lesson without 
that ? If the people of Brynmawr, inspired by Peter 
Scott and his colleagues, can show that one town, mainly 
by its own efforts, can get on its feet again after receiving 
a knock-down blow (as this town did when the coal on 
which it depended gave out and left it without visible 
means of support), there is new hope for every town. A 
new possibility opens out before us—the possibility that 
everyone capable of working may be given work to do. 

* Mainly ” by its own efforts, I said. Not entirely, 
for a certain amount of money is needed, and there is 
little of that in Brynmawr. To carry them over this year 
and make their new hoot-making, tweed- 
weaving, furniture, stockings, poultry-keeping—self-sup- 
porting, the Community builders must have still about 
£1,000, They want to extend their work in several diree- 
the agricultural in particular. Smallholdings 
(seven to eight acres), in groups for growing vegetables and 
fruit and poultry-farming, would be sure to succeed in the 
tight hands. Larger farms of forty to fifty acres, for dairy 


industries 


tions 


Must we go through some painful proof 


produce and sheep, ought to do well; so experts who have 
been over the land report. Forestry could be restarted 
and carried on with every prospect of creating employ- 
ment and adding to the wealth of the land. 

Brynmawr has its Five-Year Plan, as Peter Scott 
explained in last week's issue. It is looking ahead ; it is 
calculating how many people will be needing work each 
year; and it is aiming at the establishment of enough 
local industries to provide them all with a decent liveli- 
hood. No one can help seeing what a useful work this is, 
how valuable for the locality, how important as an object- 
lesson for the whole country. No one who can afford to 
give a little of the help that is wanted from outside need 
doubt about getting good value for their money. It is 
hard to see how money could be spent to better purpose 
than showing us how we may escape from Unemployment. 
Will all who have not sent already, please, send to the 
Editor of the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
ws much as they can spare, so that the Brynmawr experi- 


H. F. 


ment may be carried through ? 
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* P Scott - A Great Editor rooted. When he began to edit the Manchester Guardigg) Evet 
_—— i it was, and remained for very many years, an expongy | pros 

By J. B. ATKINS. of the ‘‘ Manchester School” of economics. In }% farm 

NHARLES PRESTWICH SCOTT, whose memory is later years he was earnestly preaching the communi) | Bald 
C honoured not only by every journalist but by of interests between the Liberals and the Labour Py fair 
everyone concerned for high standards in public life, although trade union practices and the development (7 fore! 
was the greatest editor of our time. And “ our time” the Social Services had triumphantly knocked’ ty) Js 


comprehends a considerable space, for Scott began to 
edit the Manchester Guardian in 1872, shortly after he 
had come down from Oxford, when Delane was still 
editing The Times. It might have been expected that 
so young an editor (the choice of whom was due to 
the insight of John Edward Taylor) would have had some 
of the exuberant faults of youth, especially Radical youth. 
Fortunately, an overwhelming sense of responsibility 
kept Scott temperate and rational in all his methods, 
though he never faltered in his advanced Radicalism. 
It must be said at once that he succeeded as no one 
else has done in combining a great distinction of style 
and treatment with perfect readability. When he was 
celebrating his jubilee as editor, Lord Cecil used a true 
phrase of him—** He made righteousness readable.” 

Seott did not resign his editorship till 1929, and after 
that, right up to his last illness, he interested himself 
in it as Governing Director. He had thus been connected 
with the ps wper for very nearly sixty years. The honours 
which he received in 1929 were such as he esteemed, and 
probably none among them gratified him more than the 
Freedom of the City of Manchester. 

Throughout his editorship Seott continually intensified 
his accomplishment of combining a scholarly manner with 
the keen questing instincts of a born journalist who is 
“out for the news” and whose judgement is sure in the 
choice of subjects. Again and again it has happened to 
us to read the Manchester Guardian after having been 
saturated with other newspapers, only to find that the 
Manchester Guardian had some strange power to revive a 
drooping interest, to put a new complexion upon facts 
which seemed to have become stale. The chief of Scott’s 
talents was an amazing capacity for adapting himself 
to changing times, though it must be understood that 
his adaptations were confined to his interest in life and 
in the arts, for he never compromised his principles, 
It was characteristic of him that when he was asked to 
choose a sculpter for a presentation bust of himself he 
chose Mr. Epstein. The devouring curiosity of youth 
remained with him. 

His civie patriotism burned with an unquenchable 
flame. No Manchester man will ever be able to measure 
the inspiration which the Manchester Guardian under 
Scott gave to the development of music, picture galleries 
sound “architecture and better town-planning. If we are 
to mention a defect in Scott’s patriotism—and we should 
fall short of his standards if we were not careful for the 
justice of this biographical note—we may say that in 
international affairs his leadership was temperamentally 
less constructive than in the affairs of his city. Not that 
he ever hesitated ; he was quite clear in his own thoughts 
and always went straight to his point; but he was 
inclined to deal in criticism rather than exhortation. 
He denounced the failures of his country with the voice 
of a prophet, but occasionally in a great national crisis 
his readers were conscious of being depressed when 
they needed to be exhilarated. When we have said this, 
howev er, we are conscious that we are writing from 


a political point of view which in many matters was 
not his. 

In domestic politics he undoubtedly passed through a 
considerable transition without allowing his reason to 
yield an inch of the ground where his principles were 





bottom out of the Manchester School. The secret ¢ sine 


the ease and apparent unconsciousness with whig  whil 
Seott made his transition was the supreme sense @ © shill 
justice and the kindliness with which he had alway Not 


45 | 
we | 
fof 1 


contemplated the demands of the working man. 
Seott entered Parliament after three failures, but 
was never a success in the House of Commons. He y 





halting and sometimes confused as a speaker, and jy mor 
often seemed to be hunting minor game; where bac 
with a pen in his hand he was the master of ringing s0™ 
speech and was never in the least doubt about the liq) | 2" 


he had to attack. » N 






His supervision of the literary technique of his papq_ hig! 
extended into its remote corners. Anyone who worked  &! 
in his office will have some vivid recollection of thie Wh 


in p 
in t 





ser as, for example, Scott earnestly 
explaining to a junior reporter the grave objections tj 









an unrelated participle. Scott selected his staff with the s T 
most anxious care. He hardly ever appointed anyon imp 
without having ascertained his suitability beyond © = 
doubt. And what giants he brought into his service e + sufi 
—W. T. Arnold, the greatest English authority a t¢ 
Roman provincial administration, L. T. Hobhouse, whi whe 
more than any other modern philosopher related phil! In | 
sophy to a keen and practical daily interest in politic pr 

ive 


and C. E. Montague, a magnificent artist in the subtk 
use of simple words. Scott was known in two or thre ° 


vases to spend more than a year looking for his matt cont 
Our generation has known no school of journalisn  5¢* 
no: 


comparable with the Manchester Guardian. 


If journalists continue to honour what they honow my 


i] 


now they will never let Scott’s memory become din) ©°" 
His yearning after freedom, and his detestation of tyranny i 
were consuming passions. The fame of his paper spreat 0! 
into every country where men were trying to break thei! Un 
bonds; and they reverenced its name as the oracle 0 wh 
a happy destiny. In his own party Scott was the powe  ™* 
behind the throne; and even outside his party hit st 
consummate trustworthiness and the high esteem it ste 
which he was universally held were more than once the 7°" 
instruments of a peaceful accommodation. Six yean ‘* 
ago Mr. Baldwin picked out a passage written by Scott 4" 
as the best description of honest journalism he had evel - 
read. It was the passage which contained a phrase tha °°! 
deserves and is likely to become famous—‘t Comment if a 
free but facts are sacred.” [ lor 
A Policy for the Land ff} ~° 
II.—The Real Protection = 
By F. N. Bhunpewu the 
(Author of 4 New Policy for Agriculture, and a recent si 
member of Unionist Agricultural Committee in the po 
House of Commons.) mi 
[Next weck Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of thé du 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, will write on “The Place af 43, 
Science.’’] 2 
FWNHE agricultural problem has been more or less acutt) ii 
for sixty years. The War brought temporary) we 
prosperity, as wars must, to industries that really matter) per 
Otherwise, except for the period of rising world prices) me 
from 1896 to 1914, the outlook has always been gloomy)“ 
to a greater or less degree. Now a cataclysm, other thang poe 
war, has brought the farming position into prominence) ~ 
3 
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Everyone is asking what can be done to make agriculture 
The answer comes pat from the average 
** plain men,” whom Mr. 


“ce ‘2 


sive the farmer a 


uardigg 
<poneys 
In } 


UU 


prosperous. 
farmer and from most of the 
Baldwin has made fashionable. 


t Pan) fair deal,” they cry with one voice, ‘‘ stop the flood of 
nent £4 foreign imports, and then leave him alone.” 

ed‘ { Is Protection, by itself, the solution? Not for wheat, 
eret ¢_. since we produce but 20 per cent. of our total supplies, 


while the average world price in 1931 was often twenty 
> shillings below the normal British cost of production. 
Not for beef and mutton, of which we produce less than 
45 per cent. in each case. Not for pigmeat, of which 
but we produce only 32 per cent., while the average price 
He wa of English bacon is usually twenty shillings per cwt. 
and jy more than that of Danish—the dearest of the imported 


whic) 
ehise 
alway” 








vherey  bacons. For potatoes, green vegetables, flowers and 
ringiy some fruits it is perhaps the solution. But what of the 
he Jig, | RUMerous manufactured products of milk ? 

- No British Government wou'd be able to impose duties 
; papy high enough to shelter the British farmer in the case of 
worke animal products, his principal output, to say nothing of 
of the Wheat. If such an attempt were made the consequent rise 
mestl, in prices and shortage of supplies would provoke a revolt 
ions in the towns. 
ith th The present National Government is strong enough to 
anvow impose moderate duties on even the most essential com- 
ona 1 modities, saving only wheat. But moderate duties will not 

suffice, by themselves, to save agriculture. In other coun- 





| tries the State has a firm foundation on which to build 
when it desires to come to the aid of its rural community. 


e. whi 
aa In Germany it has the credit system, associated chiefly 
olitig With the name of Raiffeisen, with its widespread co-opera- 
subtle tive activities. In Belgium there is the Boerenbond, 
> three oF Peasants League, with 127,000 members promoting 
; man Co-operative marketing, credit, insurance, and stock and 
nalism seed selection in addition to social work. Overseas, in 
— most of the countries competing in our markets, there 
ronow-2te powerful organisations, some voluntary, some State- 
» dim controlled, some both. 
-rann In England alone there is no widespread industrial 
spreat organization for the farmer. The National Farmers’ 
= the: Union is a powerful non-party political organization 
cle of | Which might do a great deal. Hitherto it has been 
powe, mainly obstructive to any ideas that do not emanate 
ry hie from its own offices: On the other hand it is singularly 
m j__ Sterile in constructive suggestion. So the British farmer 
co the Temains almost as obstinate an individualist as ever he 
vean. Was. He markets his produce in comparatively small 
Scott quantities. He markets it in a thousand markets at 
Leve times which suit his own convenience. He competes 
otha, continually against his neighbours and so reduces the 
ent i) Price of the commodity he has to sell irrespective of 
f foreign importation. 
} In England, too, the consuming community is different 
| from that in most other countries. It is massed in 
' vast cities. Individual marketing by the consumer, 
| where the hard-headed housewife makes her bargain with 
| the close-fisted peasant, would not usually be feasible, 
oil even if the habit still prevailed. The bulk of the urban 
the | population must be catered for by mass methods. Its maw 
; must be filled by continuous supplies of standardized pro- 
ff tht ducts. Soa highly skilled and highly organized distribu- 
ave“) tive trade has grown up. This trade does not care for home 
cu produceed foodstuffs, because it cannot get them either 
porary, 22 continuous supply or of standardized quality. Con- 
atten, S°duently comparatively little British produce is quoted 
srices), «4 Many of the wholesale markets. Much of our produce, 
somy, 220 has become a pure luxury, like English bacon, 
than and does not enter into the great majority of households 
ence atall, 
a 





The net result of these factors is that the British 
farmer is at a disadvantage in many of his own markets. 
Protection, by itself, would not remedy this, because 
the farmer will continue to sell individually. He will 
thus continue to be at the mercy of the wholesale mer- 
chants and of the distributive trades. He may gain 
some small advantage at first, but without organization 
he will not be able to retain his position once the middle- 
men have adjusted themselves to the new conditions, 

Efforts at marketing organization have been made 
from time to time. Co-operative Societies have had 
notable successes, but the failures have been more 
numerous. The Agricultural Marketing Act has recently 
become law, but has been received with hostility by the 
farmers in most parts of the country. Organization of 
farmers by either of these methods has to contend with 
two major difliculties. It implies in the first place 
the mobilization of a large number of scattered individuals 
in the teeth of powerful opposition by existing interests. 
In the second place it calls for the provision of all the 
necessary finance from an industry often under-capitalized 
and now impoverished. 

It is here suggested that the Government might 
overcome these difficulties by attacking the problem 
from another angle. The interests of the farmer and 
the wholesale produce merchant are not really 
divergent. 

If the farmer could be convinced that he would always 
get his fair share of the price paid by the consumer, he 
might be induced to overcome his objection to entering 
into contracts to sell his produce to a single firm or society. 
If the merchant were assured by contract of a continuous 
supply of British produce, he could compete in markets at 
present monopolized by importers of overseas ecommodi- 
ties. If their common interests were thus far reconciled, the 
farmer and the merchant between them could tackle the 
problems of grading and standardization to their common 
advantage. Here, again, lack of confidence in one another 
frequently prevents agreement on grades and standards. 

The Government might, therefore, link protection 
to organization by promising protection to commodities 
for the sale of which there was adequate organization 
in being or in prospect. It might provide statutory 
sanction for a new form of trading society open to traders 
as well as producers. Such a society should provide 
for two classes of shares: traders’ shares on which a 
higher rate of interest would be paid with a maximum 
limit, and producers’ shares which should receive interest 
at a lower rate. The rules should insist on contracts 
with all producer members, and on the maintenance 
of a definite ratio between the selling price and the 
price received by the producer. Thus the producer 
would gain by the elimination of exploitation and by 
the provision of capital and managerial efficiency. The 
merchant would gain by the security of his supplies 
and would be compensated for the limitation of his 
profits by a higher rate of interest on his capital. Both 
would gain from the security of their market given by 
even moderate protection, which organization would 
enable them to maintain. 

Space prevents the elaboration of details, or of the 
further assistance which might be given by a Government. 
The appointment of oflicial graders, for instance, would 
smooth the way in certain cases. The argument is that 
as regards the bulk of our farm output, protection without 
organization will be of comparatively little use to our 
farmers. The older method of organization has neither 
made a wide appeal nor been generally successful. A 
newer method has been received with disfayour. So 
let us try a newer method still. 
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: admitted at Christ’s before the authorities becamg 
A Cambridge Poet aware of his Oxford record. At Christ’s he remained, - 


N ODERN criticism has evolved the phrase “ dated.” 
; To be dated is to be damned. It is not obvious 
why, but so our critics have decreed. The public does 
not always share their view. Patience is unques- 
tionably dated ; but people flock to hear it whenever they 
get the chance. Probably Dickens is dated, but people 
still read him none the less. To be dated means—if it is 
not libellous to assume that critics mean anything— 
to bear the marks of a particular period. Why should 
this be accounted a literary crime? What is wrong 
with a particular period--with any period—that all 
who wear its livery should be ostracized? The answer 
may be left to the critics. A generation hence they may 
be dated themselves. 


The centenary of the birth of Charles Stuart Calverley 
has just passed. It came as something of a shock. It is 
an effort to some of us to think of Calverley in terms of 
centuries. He seems so much younger than that; or is 
it that we ourselves feel so much younger than we really 
are? A generation ago Calverley was still a living force. 
We read him and quoted him and swore by him. His 
phrases had their place in our everyday speech. Where 
is he to-day ? Who reads him any longer? Quote him 
and you will be stared at. If he survives at all, it is but 
as a specimen in the quaint Victorian museum, which 
the present generation deigns at rare intervals to visit, 
Watch their glances, half puzzled, half scornful, as they 
pass along the rows of glass cases. Look at the label on 
this one. It bears the initials “C.S.C.° A hundred years 
old, is it? Well, that is about what one would have 
supposed, 





Calverley is undeniably “ dated.” He bears beyond 
question the distinctive marks of his period. He lived in 
an age when to be “a classical scholar and a gentleman ” 

in the words of Thackeray’s drunken parson—was 
still a title to respect. He was the product of a system 
of education once deemed infallible but now fallen into 
sad disrepute. Undoubtedly he was one of its finest 
products. No scholar was ever so little of a pedant. 
None had less sympathy with the learned futilities of 
the schoolman. He drew from his classical studies the 
best that they had to bestow: a keen ear for prosody, 
an unfailing instinct for language, and a reverence for 
what was noble in literature and art. All this according to 
his own lights, and those of his age: 

‘* And all purest, loveliest fancies 
That in poets’ souls may dwell 


Started with shape and substance 
At the touch of Raphael.” 


So he wrote in his poet’s mood ; but the poet’s mood was 
not always, or even normally, in the ascendant. J. R. 
Seeley, who knew him well at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
speaks of his “elvish humour.” The phrase is well 
conceived. Calverley was a Puck who sometimes remem- 
bered that he was also a poct, but who—when most a 


“es 


poet 
Puck. ‘ Lord! what fools these mortals be!” was a 
quotation often upon his lips. It was an outlook upon 
life common to himself and his Shakespearian proto- 
type. 

Besides being “* dated,” Calverley is “ placed.” He 
was first and foremost a Cambridge man. In point of 
actual historical fact, he resided at both universities 
in turn, But his stay at Oxford was brief. College 
discipline was too much for him. He was sent down from 
Balliol, changed his name from Biayds to Calverley 
(the latter was the origmal name of his family) and was 


chose to remind the world that he was always a’ 


first as undergraduate then as fellow, for some sevep 
years. During those seven years he became emphatically 
and—if a Cambridge man may use the word—almogt fat 
aggressively Cantab. Did Cambridge stamp its impression) ©! 
upon him, or he his own upon Cambridge ? Probably sa 
the process was mutual. In any case it was complete, 
The “ beloved Cambridge rhymer ”—as J. K. Stephen, 

his disciple and successor, called him—cannot be dis. 
sociated from the University town. The very thought of © 
him suggests memories of ‘ pinnacled St. Mary’s”;)) He 
of “that ancient pile . « s known familiarly as ‘King’s’”;) fai 








and above all of the P the 
“ cabbage-stalks that carpet p tra 
Still the beefy market-place.” y ve 
The “ beefy market-place ” is unmistakable. It brings 2 
back Cambridge in a flash. Go there any market-day! nig 
and you will recognize the description. The cabbage-| % 
stalks still litter the ground; and looking down upon) 5 
them, from over a tobacconist’s window, you may still)” —) 
read the historic name of Bacon. The original Bacon, : sa 
if “ C. S.C. ” is to be believed, put cabbages to a different) - 
use. Do his successors still tempt the artless freshman Be pe 
in the old, time-honoured way ? e pri 
**O fumoso puer, nimium ne ecrede Baconi: & the 

Manillas vocat ; hoc praetexit nomine caules.” 4 

Probably not. The modern undergraduate is less gullible” 

than his mid-Victorian forerunner; and he seldom) 

wastes his substance upon cigars. . 

Calverley did not attain to great age; but as he was’ ee 
fifty-two when he died, he cannot be reckoned among ‘ 
those men of genius who have been cut off untimely inf *'¢ 
their youth. Considering the quality of his work, the) ‘!@ 
quantity (it must be confessed) is but small. Of his ks sta 
impression upon his contemporaries there is amplep ° 
evidence. At Cambridge he became a legend, and the) des 
legend survived his departure for at least a quarter of af tha 


Tot 


century. Wherever he went, whatever his company, 
tour 


his superiority was felt and acknowledged. Whatever 
he did, he did better than others. Why is it that he did) true 
so little? To this question there are several answers, 4! 
none wholly satisfactory. His health failed him early, '": 
he lacked the spur of poverty, he was wanting in ambition, day 
Perhaps the truer reason lay in his ‘ elvish humour.”) alre 
Success, fortune, fame; why should he trouble about) tle 
such things? Seen through Puck’s eyes, what were °° 
they after all? Idle phantoms which feeble human! 

creatures pursued in vain, ‘ Lord! what fools these! 

mortals be ! 7°, 


woranery 


Calverley is best remembered as a parodist; but his} The: 
parodies form but a small part of his slender output, and). ,q 
are not to be reckoned his best work. That he possessedp 
in a high degree the qualities that make for suecess inf Ir 

ws ~ moo 
parody, cannot be doubted. But these qualities, however! 
excellent of their kind, are of a lower order than those. pany 
that produce original work. Calverley was a wit and ‘'"° 
poet first: a parodist afterwards. His success in the) repr 
lesser craft must not obscure his claims to worthier laurels!’ 
Some of his parodies are really excellent. ‘* The Cocky ht 
and the Bull” is among the best in the English language,” thy 
It has caught the very tone and accent of * The Ring! 
and the Book”; yet it is always Calverley, not Brown Shoo 
ing: a caricature, not a photograph. The writer does 
not ask us to take him seriously or to believe in his’ 
“impending eighty thousand lines.” That is all part 
of his joke, a mere extravagance, “a thing imagination 
But believe me, he seems to say, there) And 
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iglan: 


boggles at.” 


really are people who do these ridiculous things: come) «“¢ 
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ecam -* + “Lee 
ain arr to me making fun of them. That is the soul The French Exhibition 
i Calverley’s translations, from and into the classical me eae id Davip einen j 
tically ncn ‘andine: damit Giiilbied in\Wpaithene| Wile weedian Y this time there is really precious little excuse for 
ulmost language erage f , 2 ; f a any visitor to Burlingtomx House who pleads 
ession f°! eae ns lh peer me gio” nak ” 2 — infamiliarity with the principal kistorical movements in 
| TF Guatrain from the eighth idyll will bear repetition : be 7 ee ee z 
ably Fl Sree ws French Art. In preparation for this exhibition, the French 
iplete, wake rt nu net ang ad ing 3 School has been explained, analysed, and docketed 
phen, | But ‘neath this steep to watch my sheep, fecding as one, and through the media of articles in the Press, lectures, and 
e dis. : (Still cating ial ani dale ole thn ens” books, and we know, or should know, a considerable 
ght of F , : es amount about painting. For the purposes of simplification 
y's”) He was less successful with the Horatian odes ; but if he 6 one has hit upon a better rough classification than 
g's’ HE failed there, he failed in company with all who have made — yy. (live Bell, who divides French Art with a grand and 
"the same attempt. Calverley had his own theory of arbitrary gesture into four periods—Primitive, Italianate, 
translation. There was much to be said for it. His Traditional and the Great Period. Whoever, therefore, 
versions are closer to the original, both in sense and form, — ears these four headings in mind will find the contempla- 
brings Be than me Pore seen Pere oe # Penn tion of the thousand odd oil paintings, drawings, sculp- 
ot -day chosen ; his os 0 nara fal ty per aces! ~ ct tures and other works of art assembled at the Royal 
sbage Yet even he does ~ he 4 sine o ‘ ie - rig Academy a good deal easier. 
upon translate the Recor a. m ny _ veer et oc The two rooms (I and I) which have been devoted to 
y still) pul stanza, 0 ined 8 er rea ee wt =e oe '. the French “ primitives ” are, on the whole, more interest- 
Zacon,h To take one er rd pion amous nee wer 7 — ing to the scholar and mediaeval historian than to the 
erent ie quod geris, imperas, is rendered gd Cals erley : Thou person who loves painting for certain qualities which are 
hme rul’st but under heaven’s hand.” Possibly it = the best to be found in Flemish, Dutch and German primitives. 
that can be done with the line : if so, let us admit at once ‘There is, of course, the well-known (and much restored) 
that nothing can be done with it. On the other hand, anonymous portrait of Richard IL from Westminster 
there are moments when he breaks through the trammels : Abbey, which appeared as a British primitive at Burlington 
“ Jove’s wandering son reached, thus endowed, House in 1924, but for the rest in the first room there is a 
ullibley Zhe flery bastions of the skice; certain dullness. The French primitives, such as they 
| ; Thus Pollux ; with them Caesar lies : 
eldom) Beside his nectar, radiant-browed.” are, were only discovered, or at least claimed nationally, 
Tidt ‘coud tall Gi ettesoa in 1904, and it is particularly unfortunate that the two 
1e Was) Brig} ’ avant _ greatest French primitive paintings—the “ Pieta” by the 
smongh. Of original poems, * Beer ” and the a Ode to Tobacco ” unknown Master of Avignon, and the “ Coronation of the 
ely inf *re the most familiar. The former is written in Byronic Virgin,’ ascribed to Enguerrand Charonton—both of 
k, the) stanzas, but it is hardly to be classed as a parody. The which, once belonged to the nuns of  Villeneuve-les- 
If his) Stanza beginning “ Coffee is good, and so no doubt is Avignon, could not be safely transported to London. 
ample cocoa” has often been quoted: oftener perhaps than it With French primitives attribution is very un- 
id the? deserves. Its chief merit is an ingenuity in rhyming certain. The Aix triptych has certain definitely French 
v of af that is worthy of Gilbert at his best. The “Ode to or Burgundian characteristics, but of course its inspi- 
pany, Tobacco” reaches a higher level. It is less of a mere ration is ultimately Flemish. One of the most 
atever tour de force. Calverley’s praise of the tobacco-jar rings interesting of the early pictures is the anonymous 
he did truer than his apostrophe to “ Hodgson, Guinness, “ Three Saints,” a predella panel with three saints on a 
swersh Allsopp, Bass, Names that should be on every infant’s gold background, late fourteenth century, which has 
early, tongue.” Tobacco was his life-long mistress. From the never been exhibited before. The series of paintings by the 
bition days when the Master of Balliol was shocked to find him Maitre de Moulins deserve the fullest admiration, espe- 
nour.) ready “ redolent of the weed,” he never wavered in his cially the great triptych lent by the Cathedral of Moulins, 
about) Ulegiance. But the goddess was to be wooed in terms of | which is a very remarkable picture. At first sight one is 
were ber affection, not of rhetorical passion ; tempted to ascribe it to some Flemish master, and, 
ee) “ Sweet, when the morn is gray ; indeed, it possesses many Flemish characteristics, but the 
these Sweet, when they've cleared away angel above and the whole composition of the central 
f ens a0 'te Pomibly pe portion suggest some link with Italy. Then, taking all 
i hist : : cat alk ae details in, one begins to see that this very unusual picture 
: a There, in brief, is the philosophy of smoking-the solace — js neither Flemish nor Italian but definitely French—the 
a and recreation of the contemplative man. details, and in its details lie its main beauty, are instinct 
oon In * Dover to Munich ”’ we have Calverley in every with that something which other peoples regard as 
wweverl mood. It ends on an exquisite note of poetry, which Gallic. In the second room, where this hangs, there are 
tho el proves—if proof were needed—that the author is as two of the great pictures of the world, both by a master, 
| free of the empyrean as of the cap-and-bells. One may Fouquet, who is indisputably French. These are the 
regret that his visits to the heights were so rare. Had incomparably lovely “ Virgin and Child,” with the 
it been otherwise, he might have left a greater name; figures surrounded by a cloud of blue and _ scarlet 





' but it might have lessened the peculiar charm, the name- 
Piles grace, that still clings to his memory. In a sense 


PUA LC ‘ 

” Ring) Bhe was a Peter Pan who never grew up. He never wholly 
saci shook off the Cambridge undergraduate. He was always 
all glancing back towards the old days : 
in his “When within my veins the blood ran 
1 part And the curls were on my brow, 

+5 I did, oh ye undergraduates, _ 
nation) Much as ye are doing now.” 

i here! A . . . nm 

omen, nd they are doing it still, That would be enough for 

ee ; y 


CLS. 


q* 9 
we 


angels, from the Royal Museum of Antwerp, and the 
brilliant character study of that unhappy monarch 
Charles IX. The Nicholas Froment triptych in the same 
room, “ The Raising of Lazarus,” from the Uffizi Gallery, 
is a finer work than this artist’s famous altar piece in the 
Cathedral at Aix, but in general tone it seems to be more 
Flemish than French—and not of the first quality. But 
French painting, developing naturally from Flemish 
sources, was to end with the coming of Francois Premier, 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century France 
became Italianized. The great palaces rose on the 
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banks of the Loire, at Chantilly, and at Fontainebleau, 
and Italian artists poured into France and left their 
influence behind them. Jean Cousin, the elder, who 
is represented ‘‘ by Eva Prima Pandora,” from the 
Louvre, is one of the best of these Italianizers, but he 
is not important except historically. The Clouets are 
here, well assembled; Francois, Francois called Janet, 
Jean, and Jean called Janet. From their atelier here 
come a series of brilliant photographic “ likenesses ” 
whose equal in certain ways it would be hard to find. 
They were none of them great artists like Fouquet, 
but often they come near to being something of the 
kind. But the Clouets and the artists between them 
and Corneille de Lyon must be passed over. In room III 
the chief interest is centred in the Le Nain brothers. 
Louis, the greatest of them, has full tribute done to his 
powers by the inclusion of the famous ‘* Peasant Family ” 
from the Louvre, while Mathieu is represented by “ The 
Forge of Vulean,” Musée de Rheims. Here also begins 
the work of‘those two painters, Nicolas Poussin and 
Claude Lorrain. France possessed no Raphael and no 
Titian, but with Poussin there flowered something akin 
and yet different to the Raphael-Titian influence on 
Italian painting. Indeed, his masterpiece, ‘* L’Inspira- 
tion du Poéte,”’ is fit to hang beside ‘“* Bacchus and 
Ariade” in the National Gallery. Poussin is always 
Poussin, and Poussin, besides being a painter, was an 
elegiac poet. His art is classical, lovely and intensely 
emotional. 

The Claudes at Burlington House are marvellous, and 
one visit will not suflice to appreciate their beauties. 
Corot, Turner, and the impressionists owe a great deal 
to him. He, too, must be taken for granted. Rigaud, 
Largilli¢re, painters of the transition between the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries have their place naturally, 
and then comes the full blossoming of the eighteenth 
century (rooms V, VI and VIT)—Watteau, Francois 
Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin, to my mind 
the simplest and the greatest of the three. With them 
is Jean-Mare Nattier and Fragonard ; Nicholas Lancret 
and Jean-Baptiste Perroneau, and that slick, sentimental 
painter, Greuze, who has been over-rated too long. 
Jean-Francois de Troy and Maurice-Quentin de la Tour 
add their charm and skill to the company of eighteenth- 
century French painters, but here we are on familiar 
ground and names must pass for laurels. There are 
many works, especially of Watteau and Boucher, whose 
absence are regrets, but their representation is not ignoble. 
And so the great line of painting in France must come to 
an arbitrary close with the break-up of all that the 
eighteenth century meant. With the Revolution and 
the nineteenth century I will deal in a further article. 


A Firm Hand with P. Colchicus 


By Morn. 

CONFESS that I had not expected that the outbreak 
would come this season. There have been rumours, 
of course. But those of us (and we are sadly few) who 
have looked below the surface of recent events all over 
the English countryside and have read there the warning 
of a menace hidden from townsmen had not, as I say, 
anticipated the brutal swiftness with which events have 

marched on crisis. It was brought home to us on Sunday. 
To the uninitiated, I suppose, it meant little enough, 
that brief, momentous paragraph in last Sunday’s paper 
which described the hearing of a summons for “ trespassing 
in search of game.” The defendant (a Colonel), in extenu- 
ation of his alleged depredations, “ told the magistrates 
that pheasants kept coming into a large hall at his house 


*, liege 


Boucher and 


9 


and damage was caused to the furniture’ 


ay 


coming, mark you. From the first it was clear that they 
were in an ugly mood. They were not to be easily dis. 
couraged, These were premeditated inroads. And yoy 
notice how he speaks of “ pheasants’? Not “ certain 
pheasants.” Not “ the pheasants in respect of which the 
offence is alleged.” Just “ pheasants.” They were lj 
in it, round there. Hamlet would have said “ the region 
pheasants.” And you may depend upon it that the moye. 
ment has widespread ramifications. Future historians 
will point to this apparenily isolated attack as the preludg 
to a bitter and intensive campaign. 

The Colonel went down fighting. ‘‘ On one occasion,” 
said this sorely-tried man, “ I saw a pheasant sitting on 
the arm of a valuable chair. I was annoyed and shot at 
the bird with an air-gun ...” It was a wise and 
courageous act. Where a lesser man would have resorted 
to the well-tried* ruse of jerking the valuable chair 


sharply away from underneath the pheasant and then} 


quickly sitting down in it himself, the Colonel reached for 


his air-gun and drew a bead. All honour to him! Hef 
took the strong line, and he took it at the right time. He 


was up against something which (to use, I think, Lord | 


Rothermere’s fine phrase) must be stamped out with a 
firm hand if it is to be stamped out at all. 


But those in authority are blind, it appears, to England's © 


peril. The magistrates who heard the case expressed 
the hope that the Colonel would “ refrain from acting 
foolishly or indisereetly in the future.” In a sense, of 
course, we all hope this about almost all our acquaintances, 
unless we happen to be gossip-writers. But we seldom 
say so. Few friends, and no lovers, part from each other 
with the words: ‘ Well, good-bye. And I hope you will 
refrain from acting foolishly or indiscreetly in the future.” 
No, in the mouth of the Chairman of the Bench the 
remark carried a stinging disapproval. The implications 
of his attitude are profoundly disquieting. 

It means, briefly, that we can expect no help from 
the law. It means that the pheasant (a bird of foreign 
extraction) is free to wander in and out of our homes at 
will, and that any action we may take to prevent it doing 
so is liable to be misinterpreted and publicly rebuked, 
Frankly, it is an intolerable situation, and one under which 
(if I may borrow a flower of speech from Lord Beaver: 
brook) no Briton will sit down without his blood boiling, 
Pharaoh, who had trouble of a somewhat similar nature with 
frogs, at least never had his hands tied by his own judiciary, 

What is to become of our home life, if the habit becomes 
general among these birds (as it most certainly will. 
See my Confidential Report to the War Office. It has 
been in their hands for some time)? How can a tired 
man enjoy the society of his wife and family if there are 
pheasants all over the place? If he 
without flushing one or more of the clumsy creatures from 
his favourite chair? If, when the roosting hour comes 
round, dozens of the birds, all over the house, utter their 
peculiarly distressing ery and settle down for the night 
on his period furniture? ... There are some things 
(admittedly very few) which an Englishman cannot be 
made to put up with. Let the magistrates be never so 
unsympathetic, there are those who will risk their dis- 
pleasure, putting Empire furniture before self and 
reaching for an air-gun when the game is uppish. The 
recking tube, the iron shard will be prominent features 
of country house life from now on. And it will be to 
the men who did not hesitate to use them, men whose 


cannot sit down! 





pie 


Se 





courage, resource, and marksmanship were dismissed by | 


their contemporaries as “ folly,” as 
that England will look back on as her saviours in the 
Pheasants’ Rebellion of 1932. 





** indiseretion,” | 


* See The Adventures of an Upholsterer, by T. J. Blowforth, Chap. I4 § 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


AR. LLOYD GEORGE is on his way home from 
i) Ceylon, sufficiently recovered, I understand, to 
pe able to take his seat in Parliament when it meets in 
February. His book on the War is a dozen years 
overdue, and it may be doubted if he has carried out 
his intention and done much to it during his holiday. 
Only Mr. Churchill seems to have the gift of picking 
up old threads easily. Mr. Lloyd George’s strength has 
always been that he lived fiercely in the present, ** for- 
getting those things that were behind.” Where his 
seat in the House will be is not clear. No doubt if 
he wishes he can lead the official Opposition, and 
attract to it the element of discontent which will some 
day reveal itself in the Government following. Per- 
sonally, as an old friend and consistent opponent, I 
should like to see him do something quite different. 
Why should he attach himself to any party? If he 
does he will be weighed down with the thankless job of 
party leadership. He is the only elder statesman left 
to us, the repository of great stores of political know- 
ledge. He could be a party in himself, If he remained 
unattached, his criticism would command general respect, 
and he might have a profound influence on policy. 


* * * * 


I have been a good deal about the country lately, and 
from many talks I have gathered the following view of 
the situation. On the arable part of his farm the farmer 
under the quota scheme has now some security for about 
three-quarters of his crops. If he is also a market gardener 
he has an additional protection on that side. The vital 
question of stoek is still untouched, and I find the diffi- 
culty of protecting home beef and mutton generally 
admitted. There remain dairy and pig products. Pro- 
tection against foreign dairy supplies and foreign bacon 
is not possible until production is better organized on this 
side. Any tariff as things stand at present would only 
protect inefficiency and might lead to sudden shortages 
and inflated prices. But, say my friends, there is no 
reason Why within a limited time dairy and pig production 
should not so organize itself that a reasonable measure 
of protection would be practicable. I give these views for 
what they are worth; they are the views of staunch pro- 
tectionists, and they seem to me to show the right kind of 
realistic temper in which the matter should be approached. 

* * * X* 

The taste for amateur acting seems to be growing in 
the land. The yearly festival of the British Drama 
League gives the amateur societies of Britain a chance, 
and the judging is on high professional standards. The 
trouble is the dearth of good one-act plays. I wish we 
had more things like Mr. Donald Carswell’s_ brilliant 
Count Albany. The villages are following suit with the 
help of the Women’s Institutes and the Rural Community 
Councils. The English countryman, and still more the 
English countrywoman, is a born actor once they are 
put inte the proper costumes. The material facilities, 
as a rule, are few, for the parish hall is apt to be draughty, 
and the curtain rises crookedly on a home-made stage. 
But they act Shakespeare in the proper spirit, with an 
Elizabethan simplicity of scenery. It is pleasant to hear 
great lines delivered with the broad enunciation which 
Was the speech three hundred years ago, when Snout the 
joincr pursued his trade in Stratford. 

* * * * 

The village inn enjoys a poor reputation to-day, “ tinned 

tongue and indifferent cheese in a damp back parlour.” 


But there are many exceptions and they seem to be 
growing in number. I know inns in forgotten nooks 
of Cotswold, where good food and warm fires are to be 
found inside ancient walls, and the villagers still gather 
at night round a mediaeval fireplace and drink from old 
pewter and smoke churchwardens. Everything depends 
upon the innkeeper. There is an inn of my acquaintance 
which can be easily identified, for its proprietor has just 
published a delightful book about it. I remember it as a 
comfortless place, no better than the usual hostelry in a 
little country town. ‘To-day it has suffered the best of 
revolutions, which is a return to something that has been 
forgotten. It is old, but not “ period” or pretentious. 
The cooking is not French or German, but sound English. 
It stands within fifteen miles of Oxford, where there are a 
multitude of restaurants and tea shops and scarcely a 
decent meal to be had. The moral is—to get the good 
inn first find the good innkeeper. 


* * * * 


The Christmas and New Year holidays are an excellent 
time for that best sort of reading which is done under 
no obligation of duty. In that happy mood you can 
browse among books and renew many _ half-forgotten 
acquaintances. One usually returns from such an expedi- 
tion with curious finds. Here is one. George II is not 
generally regarded as a model of political wisdom, 
though, thanks to Sir John Fortescue, his stock has 
risen considerably in the last few years. But he had 
his moments of prophetic insight. When Mr. Thomas 
Pinckney of South Carolina, Washington’s Ambassador 
to London, presented his credentials, the King warned 
him that America had not done with strife. Some 
day, he said, there would be a civil war between 
North and South. In seventy years that prediction 
was verified. 

* * * * 


But chiefly I have been browsing in the voluminous 
prose works of Coleridge. Coleridge stands badly in 
need of editing and selection, for there is a great deal 
of him and much of it is dull. His mind was too 
encyclopaedic to be fastidious, but several volumes of 
entertaining wisdom could be made out of his prose, 
if the editor drew not only from the more celebrated 
works like The Friend and Aids to Reflection, but from 
the less-known collections of notes and table-talk. For 
one thing, he is even more than Burke the philosopher 
of Conservatism. You will find in him all that is in 
Disraeli, more philosophically if less epigrammatically 
expressed. To be sure he has his dreary hours. Scott, 
when he went to see him in 1828, was entertained to 
a dismal harangue on the Samothracian Mysteries and 
complained that he had “ never been so bethumped with 
words.” Coleridge’s verbal facility is apt to run away 
with him, but at his best he has Dr. Johnson's power 
of clinching an argument with an unanswerable sum- 
mary, and, when he is not over subtle, he is a master 
of brilliant definition. He has wit, too, and many 
cheerful moments. Here is an epigram which should 
be better known, introduced as an illustration of the 


philosophic distinction between “to have” and “to 
be”: 
* Nay, dearest Anna! Why so grave ? 
I said you had no soul, ’tis true : 
For what you are you cannot have — 
’Tis I that have one, having you.” 
AvusPex 
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The Theatre 


“The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, at the Old Vic. 

“ Pernaps it will be thought of the race of Don Quixote,” 
wrote Beaumont in 1613, dedicating the first edition of this 
play to a friend. The race is a hardy one. Good ridicule 
ean live as long as its butt, and may even, like Cervantes’, 
survive it, drawing on a reserve of vitality built up behind 
the impulse which originally gave it life. There was a great 
future, if Beaumont and Fietcher had only seen it, for their 
skit on the Elizabethan drama. Conceived and carried out 
in much the same spirit as The Rehearsal and The Critic, 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle had—or has in the eyes of 
posterity-—-this one immense advantage over the later parodies : 
that it was up against enduring stuff. ‘The authors cocked a 
snook at Olympus, not at Limbo. The Rehearsal and The 
Critic still amuse, but only by the excellence of their 
buffoonery, for the audience of to-day must judge their wit 
on far less than its own merits. We still laugh at Bayes, 
but our laughter is not prompted or prolonged by a memory 
of Dryden’s purplest patches, for the heroic plays mean 
nothing to us ; a witty crusade has become a comie charade. 
It is the same with The Critic. Its point and pungency are 
lost in its high spirits ; in Puff and Sir Fretful the author is 
making fools of nobody we know. 

But Beaumont and Fletcher were luckier in their times. 
All their nine-pins were landmarks. They had an option on 
immortality. But they sadly neglected their chances, 
Their play within a play is fair fooling, but mediocre parody. 
Buckingham and Sheridan did better at both. These men 
had, it is true, extravagantly ridiculous originals to guy, and 
you may say that The Knight's weakness is proof of the 
Elizabethans’ strength. But so many of our own = con- 
temporaries have mocked those giants acceptably that it is 
difficult to resist the conviction that Beaumont and Fletcher 
ought to have been a good deal funnier than they were. They 
tried, in the first place, to take off too many things at once, 
from the ghosts and passions of high tragedy to rant and 
spectacle at the Bull and the parochial jingoism of plays 
written to the glory of a trade or guild. And when they made 
their points they did not always make them neatly, For 
instance : 

* When T was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes ” 
is Henry VI's opening remark to Richard TIT at Bosworth, 
It may be fair, but it is not funny, to punish Shakespeare for 
this by making your hero, ev route for Elysium, declare : 
“When T was mortal, this my costive body 
Did lap up figs and raisins in the Strand.” 

In performance, however, the play rattles along with dis- 
arming and boisterous inconsequence. The best thing in it is 
the part of the Citizen’s Wife. She and her husband are the 
first to come and the last to leave; she is something between a 
commere and a chorus to the play within a play. Their appren- 
tice acts the leading part, and they form the most articulate 
section of the stage-audience. It is always pleasant to have 
friends at court, and Dame Sybil Thorndike easily won laugh- 
ter, affection, and respect for the Citizen’s Wife. A broad 
humanity underlies the lady's delights and disappointments. 
In her comments, veering from the obvious to the unpredict- 
able, she presents a delicate and comprehensive study in the 
psychology of audiences; and all those whose nearest and 
dearest have at one time or another performed in amateur 
theatricals will recognise themselves in her; or should be 
made to. In those days of the apron stage she recognized no 
Rubicon in the footlights, and her co-creators allow her to 
cross and recross them at will, showing in this an almost too 
Pirandellian tendency to run with illusion and hunt with 
reality. Dame Sybil Thorndike gave the part its full flavour ; 
her likes and dislikes held together, focussed, and enriched the 
play. 

Mr. Ralph Richardson tumbled with zest and humour 
through the part of Ralph, and the play, both as skit and as 
comedy, reached its highest point in his speech to the embattled 
apprentices (among whom George Greengoose, who had lately 
discharged his musket “* partly to seour her, and partly for 
audacity,” won eredit for the authors and the actor), Mr, 


a 


Speaight and Mr. Harris did good work, but Mistress Merry. 
thought was played too straight, and Luce not straight 
enough. The production was a not very happy blend of the 
historical and the Hammersmith manners. But The Knigh 
of the Burning Pestle is a pleasant, cheerful interlude in the 
Old Vie’s more serious work. It would be going too far to say 
that there is a laugh in every line. But for all that the ris. 
bility-content, as at least one American professor calls it, ig 
high enough, PETER FLEMINe, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue © Specraror,’ JANUARY 7rH, 1832. 
HippEN ‘TALENTS. 

A gentleman once introduced his son to Rowland Hill, by letter, 
as a youth of great promise, and as likely to do honour to the 
university of which he was a member. ‘‘ But he is shy,” added 
the father, *“‘ and idle, and [ fear buries his talents in a napkin,” 


A short time afterwards the parent, anxious for the Reverend gen.) 


tleman’s opinion, inquired what he thought of his son? ‘I hay 


shaken the napkin,” said Rowland Hill, ‘* at all corners, and thew 7 


is nothing in it.” 
RiGcut. 


Ts it possible that the world can have used a word for five of 
six thousand years without a meaning ?—-a word that has been laid 7 
as one great foundation-stone of the science of morals and polities ?—7 
a word for which blood has been shed, poetry has been written, 7 
speeches have been uttered, and metaphysics tortured into allf 
imaginable and unimaginable attitudes ?——What is right ?—Every.” 
It is a grand secret—the miosi” 


body knows, but nobody can tell. 
wonderful secret in the world ; for it is a secret that everybody keeps 
and nobody divulges. The best definition we have ever heard of 
it is, that what’s right is right. Attempting to go farther than 
this, we get into the Indian philosopher's notion of the elephant 
and tortoise. The truth is, that in looking after an abstract, eternal 
principle of right, we are like the man who hunted about with 
a candle and lantern for a mathematical line—-a thing all length, 
and without breadth or thickness ; “* for,’ quoth he, ‘‘ if the whole 
science of mathematics depends upon lines, will you tell me that 
there is no such thing to be found as a mathematical line ? ”’—The 
word RIGHT is just such another ignis fatuus as the word wit, 
leading us a fine dance 


* Over bog and thorough mire, 
Thorough bramble, thorough briar.”? 


The thing is too close for us to see it distinctly, and it plagues wu 
as the painted fly on the parson’s spectacles. So that what we 
cannot get at by the light of day, we go hunting about for with 
the candle of metaphysics. And what is metaphysical research, 
after all, but poking about with a farthing rushlight in a dark 
room, to find that there is nothing to be found ? 


Poetry 


The Storm 


Tins yellow sea is waving o’er the blue, : 


And dark low clouds are blackening the deep ; 
The yellow floods are darkening to brown 

And bending to the shadow of the storm, 
Swifter than the wet sea waves pursue 

The dry and rustling waves of russet leap, 

And dark grey waves of clouds across the dowa 
Pass silently preparing for the storm. 


The waving winds that stroke with unseen han«s 
And with a motion swift the wold, are berne 

In fury down the cliffs of crumbling white, 

And lash the rousing waves into a storm. 

A thunderous voice is speaking from the sands, 
And many golden dizzied heads of corn, 

That bend across the void, in sudden fright. 
Withdraw themselves and whisper in the storm. 


Romitny Jon. 


Portrait 


Bur you are green and giving and like grass, 
Restful and taking rest, 

So soft you are that when you walk in trees 

You move among them only as a wind, 

A stream of life, 

A rhythm of the air. i. ie 
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Country Life 


An AntTI- WHEAT CAMPAIGN. 

From every direction critics of farming are uniting, though 
without conscious collusion, to destroy the philosophy of 
wheat as the standby of the English farm. The general view 
may be expressed in the following : 

“The future of English farming lies in growing pedigree stock ; 
in eggs, milk, butter and cheese, and fruit and flower cultivation. 
Cereals, save for pedigree seed, are no use to us . . . and we 
ought to grow sugar, but on the grand scale. Any crop can be 
grown after beet: wheat, oats and barley. Barley and oats we 
can grow at a profit. Wheat even with a quota is hardly worth 
while. An acre of arable will support far more head of cattle 
than an acre of grass—stall feeding is the proper method.” 

Of course, the wheat tradition has to go—has already gone, 
though wheat remains a useful crop for home consumption, 
especially on the heavier soils not suitable for barley. It is 
also true, of course, that fodder is most intensively grown on 
arable land, but it is not well to underestimate the value of 
grass. Great areas of England (which differs directly in this 
from Denmark) are natural grasslands, producing much food 
with the minimum of labour, and the best results on the 
health of stock. Sugar beet doubtless is the best of * sub- 
soilers,”” going so deep that it breaks up the land far below the 
plough level. The French farmer is ready to lose money on 
the crop beeause of the yield of subsequent crops. Neverthe- 
less we must recognize that the sum of £40,000,000 which we 
shall have spent on the subsidy would have done the soil 
of Britain ten, twenty, thirty times as much good if it had 
been spent on draining and liming of the poorer soils, of 
which some 2,000,000 acres are half or wholly derelict from 
excess of moisture or lack of lime. 

* * * s 

MopEert Co-OPERATORS. 

Perhaps the best model of co-operative effort to be found in 
Britain is the association of Littleton and Badsey growers, in 
the Evesham neighbourhood. A large number of Spectator 
readers (so I am told) bought asparagus and fruit from them 
through their new postal system. However this may be, a 
wide imitation of the imaginative enterprise of this group of 
small but intensive producers would do infinite service to 
British production. The favourite Danish view, that co-ope- 
ration has a soul and is as good for social welfare as for business, 
is well illustrated in the Badsey neighbourhood. I like the 
maxims that dot the pages of the official almanac, such as 
“Take a pride in your packing,” ‘ Grow the best strains.” 
The members are advised to give cartage instructions early 
and not to keep carters waiting, because this ‘ makes for 
better service’ ; and that ** makes it bad for others.” The 
stray technical hints are a vade-mecum for the fruit and 
vegetable grower. The society is also a pioneer in the canning 
industry, which now advances into prosperity with a most 
pleasing progression. 

* * * * 
Grass-LOVING Birps. 

A quaint theory in natural history was propounded to me 
the other day by a sportsman of wide experience. His belief 
is that two types of partridge are being developed in response 
to the change in farming methods. The newer type has 
learned to prefer grass to arable (like the modern farmer) 
and has grown heavier than the old stubble-loving partridge. 
It is a theory difficult to believe; but there is this much 
corroboration, Some years ago a number of partridges from 
different distriets were weighed, and it was found that those 
which came from chalk Downs were quite definitely heavier 
than any other birds. Did the reason lie in the chalk or in the 
short sweet grass ? When winter comes all partridges graze, 
almost like geese, and are apt to move from arable to grass 
for the better part of the day—and all the night. But it is 
on highly cultivated arable land—for choice in a_ barley 
district—that the partridge finds its optimum; and _ the 
coveys have dwindled, alas! with the dwindling of such acres, 

* * * * 
A SEASIDE KINGFISHER. 

No migratory movements among birds are harder to anti- 
tipate than the kingfisher’s, the “* sea-blue bird of March ” ; 
and it is very curious that it reappears in many places in the 
Haleyon (kingfisher) days that folklore associates with 


Christmas. Its reappearance “ on this auspicious occasion” 
is chronicled in the local paper of Aberystwyth (always notable 
for its original observations on natural history). The bird 
has beett seen there fishing in the sea, a sort of water with 
which few of us associate the bird, though it usually resorts 
to the sea like duck and many of the waders when frosts are 
severe. Another creature that no one connects with the sea 
is the mole, which has recently been found burrowing in the 
seashore sand on the South Coast. Another pleasant and 
seasonal discovery in South Wales is that a famous hunting 
ground of mistletoe has not been destroyed, as was feared, by 
the felling of a number of poplars, where—more Gallico—it 
used to grow. The plant has transferred itself to neighbouring 


limes. 
& x x « 


Coconuts— 

A pretty fashion has been growing of providing our garden 
tits with a coconut still clad in its husk, with the idea that 
the birds would be twice benefited: first they would eat 
the food and later would nest in the cavity so cleared. 
Coconuts so clad with two holes cut are now on the market ; 
but some who have tried the experiment tell me that they 
cannot induce the tits to use the coconut as a nest. The 
reason probably is that the coconut is suspended. Tits 
will eat on a swing; but their nesting site must be rock-firm. 
The larder, when emptied, must be very carefully fixed in a 


suitable place. 
* % * * 


—AND OTHER SITEs. 

On this subject most gardeners would profit if they provided 
a mueh greater variety of nesting-places. We do not want to 
encourage only the birds that live in holes. The most suc- 
cessful nesting-places I have known have been receptacles 
of many sorts, bits of boxes, crocks and such things fixed 
among ivy shoots. They will be inhabited, come spring, 
by a great variety of birds. <A nest of the redstart—that 
delightful migrant—built in a half-open wooden box on a 
tree in a Surrey garden, is very much in my mind. You can 
make sure of the robin and may attract the tree-creeper. 
Robins (in my experience) are peculiarly attracted to neglected 
rhubarb pots! If there are walls in the garden an abstracted 
brick or two provides an irresistible crevice if there is any 
concealing creeper or rose. 

* * % % 
No More NETTLES. 

Something was said last week of tar as a spray. Gardeners 
are profiting also by another slayer of enemies. A number 
of us have had proof that nettles, the lustiest of weeds, can 
really be killed—root and all, braneh and all—by the very 
simple compound, chlorate of potash. It is quoted, too, 
as sovereign in the excellent magazine of the Country Gen- 
tlemen’s Association, and this is the recipe: ‘‘ Make up a 2 
per cent. solution—i.e., 2 Ibs. in ten gallons of water and spray 
or sprinkle with a watering-can (with a nozzle) this 
solution on to the nettles when they are about 3 inches high, 
and preferably in dry weather.” Repeat a month or two later 
if the nettles revive. Those who have struggled with the 
jaundiced tangle of nettle roots, strong enough almost to break 
a fork, will bless the chemists indeed. 


rose 


* ae * x 
Captive Birps. 

A keeper and exhibitor of caged birds, if I rightky interpret 
his obscure style, asserts, according to the R.S.P.B., that 
long-tailed tits do not live more than two years in a wild state 
thouvh they may live a little longer in captivity. It is always 
difficult to know how far the experiences of aviculturists 
apply to wild birds. Probably the life of birds in captivity, 
if their keepers are expert, is longer on the average, because 
the birds are saved from accident; but I should much doubt 
if the captive bird is healthier and therefore longer lived than 
the wild. A wild bird that avoids sudden death and excesses 
of weather, such as unusual frost, is probably the longer 
lived of the two. In any event the snaring of such delicate 
little birds as tree-creepers and long-tailed tits can do no good 
to anyone and is likely, in the large, to inflict loss and pain. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


el 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.” —Ed. Specraror. | 


“TRAVEL MUST BE BOTH WAYS” 
[To the Editor of the SprecraTor.] 

Sir,-In his recent admirable speech at the meeting of the 
Travel Association, the Prince of Wales issued a_ timely 
reminder that ‘ Travel must be both ways.” The most- 
travelled Prince in history clearly appreciates the value of 
visiting foreign countries to the visitor no less than to the 
visitee, and I am emboldened by his wise utterance to plead 
that the time has come to mitigate the patriotic ban on 
foreign travel. There are only two conceivable arguments 
in its favour—one that it restricts the exchange of the pound 
into foreign currency, the other that it gives indirect pro- 
tection to our own holiday resorts. 

As to the effect on sterling, I would submit that the 
depreciated pound already has the effect of very considerably 
reducing foreign travel for pleasure and health, and that the 
small remnant of people who can still afford to take holidays 
in Switzerland, Italy or the Riviera are not likely to exercise 
any material effect on the exchanges. Moreover, in the case 
of Switzerland, the * embargo” has resulted in an offer by 
some of the leading hotels to accept full payment in sterling 
paid into a London bank and left here for the purchase of 
English goods. Such a démarche should be especially welcome 
to the President of the Board of Trade as offering a very 
distinct fillip to the development of our commercial relations 
with Switzerland on Free Trade lines. 

So far as concerns the * protection’ of our own holiday 
resorts, the advantage is more apparent than real—at any 
rate, at this time of the year. Britons go to Switzerland 
for winter sports, which cannot be obtained in this country. 
(The most zealous members of the Seottish Ski Club have 
repeatedly warned the public not to expect anything approach- 
ing Swiss conditions in Scotland.) Britons go to Italy and 
the Riviera for such warmth and ‘ atmosphere ” -annot 
be paralleled in these latitudes. 

In these days when our very existence depends upon a 
better international understanding, it is surely the very 
height of unwisdom to exercise Government dissuasion to 
stop our young people from going over into Europe. Is it 
too much to say that the present plight of the world is due 
in a very large measure to the insularity of the American 
citizen from the late President Woodrow Wilson down to 
the countless Babbitts of the Middle West? We cannot 
afford to emulate it. The days of a “ splendid isolation ” 
for Britain are gone for ever, and the more of our young 
men who cross the Channel and meet Europeans, the better 
for Britain and for Europe. 


Py 


as 


That is the most pressing reason for encouraging foreign 
travel, but there are many others. I will do no more than 
mention three. Business in our travel-bureaux is at a 
standstill and many hundreds of persons have been thrown 
out of employment in those industries which supply skis, 
skates, toboggans, sports-wear, travel facilities, &e. Unless 
we travel to foreign countries we cannot expect merely 
one-way traffic to Great Britain. It is not good for Britain’s 
prestige that her citizens should disappear from international 
resorts on the Continent. To end as I began. * Travel and 
trade,” said the Prince, “are international, and it is only 
by the free exchange of goods, services and visits that we 
and the world can live in comfort and peace and mutual 
understanding.”— Iam, Sir, &e., 

GranamM SETON [urcitson, 

The Old Garden, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 


THE FOUNDLING SITE: A GENEROUS OFFER 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 

The Spectator gocs all over the country where the 

children have gardens and open spaces, and I venture to plead 

for the children in the heart ef London for whom, if sufficient 

help is given, the Foundling Site can be saved. Now that Lord 

Rothermere has so generously secured the whole of the fore- 


SIR, 


court as a playground for the school children (for schools jy 
that neighbourhood have most inadequate playgrounds), the 
appeal is mainly for the babies and little ones, and it is only 
necessary to see the Day Nursery und Nursery School here to 
realize how great is the need. Families of eight or nine living 
in one room are not unusual round there, but the infants 
health has become transformed on the Foundling Site. 

Surely all lovers of children will make some sacrifice to keep 
open this great site, which 200 years ago Captain Coram dedi- 
‘ated to poor children. 

Tf you will be so good as to make my appeal known F shall 
be happy to put myself down for £200. I understand that 
cheques should be made out to the Foundling Site Appeal, 
and sent to the Hon. Treasurer at West Lodge, 93 Guilford 
Street, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) Mary Gree, 

27 St. Mary Abbot's Court, London, W. 14. 


THE NAZIS AND THE JEWS 
[To the Editor of the Specrsvor.]| 
Smr,—In your issue of December 12th, a German student, 
Herr Schucht, is trying to explain the meaning of the Nazi 


movement and to justify its political aims in the judgement ” 


of your readers. As I do not believe that it would be honour- 
able for us Germans or attractive for other nations, if partisans 
of the different political creeds in Germany would denounce 
each other in foreign papers, I do not intend to criticize the 
statements of Herr Schucht in general. But allow me to 
point out that Herr Schucht is quite obviously wrong in 
saying that * there is no word in Germany against Jews who 
are belonging to old families living since a long time with 
us,” and that all the hatred is concentrated only upon those 
Jews who came from Poland or Russia during the inflation, 
As a matter of fact there is such a reckless and irresponsible 
anti-Semitic agitation throughout Germany that no German 
Jew feels quite secure from being insulted or even attacked 
in the street. As this condition prevails at a time when 
neither the Reich nor Prussia are being controlled by the 
Nazis, it is easy to picture what will happen when the Nazis 
succeed in seizing the reins of Government. I do not believe 
that Hitler himself deliberately wants pogroms to take place, 
But I feel rather sure that many thousands of plain people, whose 
minds have been poisoned by the calumnies about the Jews 
which the Nazi Press has been telling them for years, will act 
spontaneously with or without the consent of their leaders, 
It is only natural in such circumstances that there should 
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be a growing sentiment of apprehension in the Jewish section ~ 


of the population, a vanishing minority of not even one per | 
Already many Jews, particularly in the smaller com- 7 


cent. 
munities, are being ruined by the boycott movement which 
the Nazi Press and their political leaders are fostering con- 
tinually.—I am, Sir, &e., Dr. ArtuurR PRINz. 


Fasanenstrasse 50, Berlin, W.15. 


SHOULD A CHRISTIAN FIGHT FOR HIS 
COUNTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Sevcratror.| 
Sir,—- There is no justification whatever for Mr. J. Frankland 
West’s angry and contemptuous references to those whose 
views are unpalatable to him. With the world as it is the 
conscientious objector has no case, and in his efforts to make 
one he is apt to assume a superiority complex to which he is 
in no sense entitled. We all have a conseientious objection 
to the taking of human life, but we have to take the world 
as we find it, not as we think it might be if all the people in it 
were 100 per cent. Christians, and so long as war and violence 


prevail as means to an end, so long will it be necessary to 


defend ourselves against attack. 

If an individual accepts the privileges of life in a community 
he cannot, without doing an injustice to his fellows, repudiate 
its obligations. By withholding his service he is assisting the 
aggressor to destroy the community of which he is a member, 
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Since the dawn of history the world has been peopled by 
warring communities. War is therefore the crime, not of the 
individual, but of mankind. The individual, whether he be 
Christian or not, is the victim of circumstance ; he is not a free 
agent, and the question—Should a Christian fight for his 
country ?—has really no practical signifieance. The con- 
scientious objector does no more than salve an over-sensitive 
conscience at the expense of his fellows.—I am, Sir, &ce. 

Northwood. J. H. FLexMan. 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir. In your issue of the 19th ult., you review a book named 
The Fortune, in which Mr. Douglas Goldring defends the 
attitude of the conscientious objector. Whilst I am ready 
to accept the fact that the true pacifist genuinely believes in 
the doctrines he advocates, I assert emphatically that his 
standpoint is logically untenable. The act of refusing to 
take a share in any enterprise undertaken by the community 
of which he is a unit should outlaw him from participating in 
any benefits provided by the community. Everyone is 
entitled to an opinion, but when that opinion is over-ruled 
by the majority, there is nothing left but to fall into line. 
Surely that is the basis of tribal life as practised throughout 
the ages. 

Mr. Goldring’s comparison between the courage required 
to join up, and the resolution necessary to refuse to fight, is 


futile. I should like the opportunity of observing the bearing 
of any chosen conscientious objector sitting on the fire-step 


of a front line trench during the preliminary bombardment 
before an assault. The British Tommies who won the War 
were not kept in their places, and urged over the top by force. 
They went forward because they had the guts and unselfish 
courage to take a chance on their lives in the honest betief 
that, by doing so, they would preserve peace for their women 
and children at home. Jt needs greater heroism to face 
machine-gun fire than verbal teasing._-I am, Sir, &c., 
* Hainault,” A. O. POLLARD. 
Sweetcroft Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 


THE B.B.C. AND NOVELS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sin. The B.B.C., virtually a State concern, can scarcely 
be expected to run counter to the Iaw of the land which 
suppresses activities held to be against “ public policy.” 
The question what is or is not against public policy, if not 
already determined in the particular instance by a court of 
law, must be answered by many in authority who exercise 
executive duties. If, for example, a book has been so pro- 
nounced upon by a court of law, or ordered to ke burned, 
or banned by the Censor appointed by State authority, the 
B.B.C. should exclude it from mention altogether in any 
survey of literature. Mr. Nicolson, therefore, should not 
have extolled * Ulysses ” in his broadcast talks and tempted 
the public to defeat the law. 

Apart from such considerations, and on purely literary 
grounds, the B.B.C. is not the body that ought to encourage 
by selective mention, or to condemn or control, any of 
the several tendencies in’ modern literature. No 
can assess faithfully the value of its own art. Contem- 
porary assessment by so powerful a body might well block 
or divert currents moving on to the waters of life. Salutary 
criticism can be safely left to other agencies but, in any 
event, should not be delivered directly or indirectly by a 
State monopoly which does not offer any right of reply. 

Personally I enjoyed Mr. Nicolson’s talks. and know that his 
love of literature and his impartiality are not open to doubt. 
But if we are to have a present appraisement or survey of 
contemporary literature let it be done elsewhere and in a 
far different manner. D. H. Lawrence, as Mr. Middleton 
Murry rightly says (see Son of Woman) was at bottom “ no 
artist’ but only a ‘ life-adventurer.” His interest for us 
is not in his writing but in his life—-a human tragedy ; and, 
according to medical men, his was a pathological case. Extract 
that element and, except for beauty here and there in no 
new form, what is left? Mr. Huxley, on the other hand, 
is essentially an artist, purposeless enough, and heading for 
the wilderness. So far he has not arrived anywhere. Mr. 
Priestley, an efficient journalist, has yet to make any substantial 
contribution to English literature. 


acc 
age 


For the reasons appearing 


in his own study of Meredith I imagine he would agree. Why, 
then, were their statures magnified to unreal importance, 
given so much public limelight on the topic in question ? 
In a recent publication Mr. Aldous Huxley has aptly 
invited us to consider that rare attitude to art of the ancient 
Egyptian artist whose fine workmanship in the tombs of 
the Kings was beheld, on completion, by no eye save his 


own. Would broadcasting have stimulated his integrity of 
purpose or increased his devotion to his art? You will 


observe, Sir, that it was not the public clamouring for these 

wares that has raised the voice, but, in the main, contemporary 

writers themselves.—-I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp MOowsLEY. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE BRYNMAWR EXPERIMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,—I write for the purpose of registering my objection 
to the unkind reference made by your contributor, “ H. F..” 
in your issue of January 2nd, to the report of the Joint 
Committee for the provision of educational facilities in the 
South Wales Coalfield. 

I know the Brynmawr scheme well, and have nothing but 
an intense admiration for the efforts now being made there. 
In any case, any minor criticisms of that scheme which those 
of us who possess an intimate knowledge of this coalfield and 
its inhabitants might feel inclined to make, are now com- 
pletely and very rightly submerged in our conception of the 
main ideas and our conviction that they are sound and worthy 
of every possible support. Surely one can expect a similar 
charitable attitude towards other equally worthy efforts 
which certain good people are making in this coalfield. 

“HH. Fs” quotations are most unfair to a very notable 
scheme which the Carnegie Trustees, the National College of 
Music, the County Councils and other bodies are supporting 
wholeheartedly. It is a scheme that realizes that, however 
desirable they may be, pioneers are rare. It also recognizes 
that for the moment, the coalfield for 
schemes which absorb and oceupy—temporarily at least and 
very largely in bulk—-the ninety per cent. who otherwise 
would be deteriorating not only physically, but mentally. 
The Joint Committee referred to has been set up to provide 
for that need and I would recommend *“ H. F.” to make a 
closer examination of its work before using it further as a 
mere means of drawing invidious comparisons.——I am, Sir, &c., 

Highlands, Pontypridd, S. Wales. J. GLYNN-JONES, 


eonditions in eall 


SILVER 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.] 
Sir,— In your issue of December 26th Professor Gregory gives 
an excellent statement of the present currency position, but 
* doubts the expediency of raising the gold price of silver.” 
Surely, however, there would be some advantage in raising 
the value of the silver hoards of India, as it can hardly be 
questioned but that such a course would create a favourable 
atmosphere in which to discuss the Indian troubles. 

The Professor also considers that 
[gold] prices, there are ways of doing so that require less revo- 
lutionary a breach with recent monetary history ” than would 
Bimetallism. But has not the monetary policy of the last 
sixty years produced a perfectly grotesque standard of value 
from the point of view of stability ? And is it not time that 
we did have a and a the Bimetallic 
system which existed from the dawn of commerce up to 1873 ? 
That system gave us, at all events, a fairly stable standard of 


~if it is desired to raise 


revolution, return to 


value ; and gave us also a par of exchange between gold-using 


and. silver-using countries, and could undoubtedly do so 
again. 


It is recognized that the present depression is due to the 
destruction of confidence all over the world —whatever may be 
the cause of it; and if this country and some others agreed 
to adopt Bimetallism in, say, fifteen years’ time, at a ratio of 
say twenty to one, and began to buy silver for their reserves, 
gold prices could not fail to rise during that period, and 1 
think that confidence would be restored. Hf Professor Gregory 
** knows of a better ‘ole ” by all means let us go there, but tet 
us get out of the present one before civilization comes to an 
Sir, &e., }IUNSDON, 
Ware, Herts, 


end.— I am. 


Briggens, 
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BRITISH HOTELS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—We considered that “ Scadavay,” in his article on 
English hotels, had very much hit the nail on the head and 
were afraid the Spectator was going to drop the correspondence. 
Had Sir Henry Dixon Kimber’s letter been the last, we 
should have said, ‘* Heaven help English hotels and save 
them from their friends!’ Now, however, in last week’s 
issue Mr. Douglas Goldring says all the things we were thinking, 
for surely until one can shake up the complacency of public 
opinion, there is little chance of English hotels improving. 
As Mr. Goldring remarks it is not the Juxury hotels—which 
few of us can afford now—but the ordinary run of provincial 
ones that compare so disastrously with the Continental second 
and even third-class hotels. Where abroad should we find 
such dull food, sueh pitiful beds, such unattractive furnishing 
and such impersonal treatment ? 

Of course there are brilliant exceptions, unique discoveries 
of delightful and reasonable hotels, the names of which are 
cherished and passed on from friend to friend. And what 
seems to us a sign of the times is the increasing number of 
private houses on the main motoring routes which cater 
reasonably for the one-night traveller. It shows the tourist 
is beginning to kick, and if the hotels refuse to be aceommod- 
ating, they can do without his custom.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Plait, Borough Green, Kent. Carine & WiLL Capsy. 


THE PRICE OF BUTTER 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—If high food prices are the Free Trader’s nightmare, 
what has he to say about the present price of butter ? 
Danish is selling to-day at 136s. per ewt., while the best 
Australian is offered at 105s. to 108s., and is every whit as 
good in quality. 

How strange that if the price of foreign butter goes up 
as the result of a tariff, the housewife will be compelled to 
save money on her household books by * buying British” ! 
One might add the consideration that Australia is a staunch 
and hearty customer of the Mother Country’s goods, and would 
be able to run a still bigger account with us if we bought more 
from her: ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be wished.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. R. Hatt Carne, 

House of Commons. M.P., East Dorset. 


SELF-SUPPORTING ALLOTMENTS 

[To the 

Sir,—The Society of Friends are doing excellent work pro- 
viding allotments for unemployed miners and others. They 
are asking for private contributions up to £30,000 to finance 
further developments. It is doubtful if people can, at this 
moment, afford to be so generous. The Government have 
unfortunately thought it necessary from the point of view 
of economy to withdraw their subsidy for allotments. I 
would like to point out that this policy is short-sighted and 
uneconomic. The scheme could be run, on a self-supporting 
basis, if the Government would make the initial loan at a 


tditor of the Specratror.] 


5 per cent. rate. 

Some years ago I ran a farm colony (on the system now 
suggested) for Russian refugees in Asia Minor. Later the 
League of Nations took this scheme as the basis for the 
settlement of Greck refugees in Thrace. Within two years 
the Russians in Asia Minor were not only self-supporting, 
but able to pay back the original capital. 

Taking as argument a small experiment, I suggest that 
a loan of £15 would be wanted for every two acres; ten 
men would haye one acre divided up into ten allotments 
for their own use. Instead of paying rent they would all 
work a certain number of hours on the second allotment 
under a voluntary manager and a small committee, including 
some of the unemployed workers. ‘The produce from the 
second acre would be sold, producing a return of, shall we say, 
at the lowest £35 of market garden produce. ‘The £35 would 
£6 rent on two acres; £1 10s., 5 per 
£10, fencing, fertilizers, &e.; 
leaving over 


be divided up as follows ; 
Government loan ; 
£1 10s., expenses of management ; 


cent. on 
£4, seeds: 


£9 for bonuses or prizes for best allotments or to pay off 
capital, 


_—_— 


The Society of Friends say that the £30,000 they desire tg 
spend would certainly earn some £500,000 of vegetables—, 
far higher margin than my modest calculation of £35 takingg 
on one acre. An official of the Ministry of Agriculture also 
gave me a higher figure. The result in health, contentment 
and morale would be incalculable. In view of what the 
Society of Friends did last year, of what they are still 
doing, and of the improved home market-garden conditions, 
can anyone say that this economic development of the scheme 
is not possible, and that the Government would not do well 
to make the necessary 5 per cent. loan ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

BripGer E. Tarsort, 

L. Gaddesden House, Berkhampstead. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FEES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me to reply to Mr. Lionel James, 
In my letter I stated that all the casuistry in the world 
could not get round the central.fact of a democratic system 
of education having been turned into a plutocratic system, 
Yet Mr. James wrongly reads by implication the word 
exclusively into my simple statement that the Public Schools 
were founded for the education of poor boys. Then Mr. 
James takes as examples, “ the three Royal Colleges of Win- 
chester, Eton and Westminster.” May I for brevity’s sake 
deal only with the first ? I am sure that Mr. James will not 
mind my saying that, of course, Winchester is not a ‘ Royal 
College.” It was originally a 
Westminster and most of the leading Public Schools. It was 
refounded by the reverend Father, William of Wykeham, in 
the fourteenth century, and we are told in the muniments 
that : 

“The venerable and discreet man, Master Richard Herton, 

grammarian, made a sure covenant with the said Bishop that the 
said Richard . . . shall instruct and teach faithfully and 
diligently in grammar the poor scholars whom the said Father 
keeps and will keep at his own expense. . . .” 
It is recorded that Herton placed his right hand in the Bishop's 
right hand, and solemnly promised to perform the covenant. 
I have no doubt that Herton may have faithfully carried out 
his promise, and as a reasonable interpretation of the trust 
would be that the school was founded primarily (but not 
* exelusively ”’) for poor scholars, I for one should not blame 
Herton if he took a few paying pupils as well. 

But it is a very different thing when we come to consider 
the lines upon which the Public Schools have been allowed to 
develop. It is perfectly clear that their charitably-minded 
founders did not intend their schools to form the nucleus of a 
system of expensive and exclusive education far removed from 
the wide-flowing current of the life of the nation. It is safe to 
say that a strong Labour Government might wipe out the 
Public Schools as boarding-schools altogether. Wise govern- 
ing bodies, on the other hand, might, perhaps, by taking 
thought make them much more accessible than they are at 
present, both to the comparatively, and the really poor.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Vous. 


4 
POINTS FROM LETTERS 
The Wheat Pourcuasinc Boarp. 

The British taxpayer will await with interest the publication 
by the United States Government in a few weeks’ time of the 
cost of operating the Federal Farm Board during the present 
year. This Board is the prototype of the Wheat Purchasing 
Board, which is an important item in Sir John Gilmour's 
quota plan to save the British farmer. Three months after 
its inception the American Board was paying State officials 
£94,000 a year, and in one quarter the Board lost £4,576,000 
of the American taxpayer’s money. What it lost for the year 
1931 will be a useful indication of what our Board may cost 
this year.—Ropway Srepuens, Hon. Secretary The Con- 
sumers League, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


** SQUORLING.”’ 


T never heard of “ squorling,” but some seventy years ago, 
when I was at school in Marlborough (not at the College, but 
at the Royal Free Grammar School, which always took pre- 
cedence of the College when the Bidding Prayer was read in 
church) we used to hunt red squirrels in Savernake Forest. 
We used what were called ‘* squalers,” consisting of pieces of 
eane about 15 ins. long with conical-shaped lumps of lead 
secured to one end.—R. CuarLtes LoNGRipGE, Knutsford. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence ean be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 39 (Ser By “ Carp.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best epitaph on an 
undertaker, in not more than ten lines of English verse. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, January 11th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
January 23rd, 1932. 


Competition No. 40 
(Award to be made by “ Carp.’’) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best rendering of 
any Shakespearean lyric in the form and idiom of the 
modern dance song. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, January 18th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
January 30th, 1932. 


The result of Competition No. 38 will appear in our 
next issue, 


Limerick Competition No. 10 


A prize of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The tenth 
of these competitions closes on Monday, January 11th, 
1932. Entries should be marked on the envelope 
“Limerick No. 10.” 

The result of the eighth of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Report of Competition No. 37 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY “ CARD.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best entry of two 
suggestions for future competitions. Competitors were 
requested to remember that the space available for the 
publication of winning entries was of necessity limited and 
were asked to devise their schemes accordingly. 

The choice of the majority of competitors inclined to the 
making of verse. Numerically the epigram preponderated 
rather arrogantly over its fellows, but the epitaph, the ballad, 
the ballade, and the nursery rhyme found many supporters, 
A good suggestion was that of Mrs. G. Latham for “ An 
economic alphabet in rhyme,” and similar formulas were 
applied to politicians, ecclesiastical history, the theatre, and 
various species and sub-species of flora and fauna. 

The suggestion of ** Cuniculus” for an extract from a hitherto 
undiscovered work of Aristotle entitled ** The Cinematics ” 
was ingenious, as was that of * Vox Populi” for a new Sea 
Chanty for Thames Bargemen on strike. Much play was 
made on the word * Spectator,” and the House of Commons 
came in for various fantasia of satire and encomium. The 
portmanteau word also had a fair following, and there was no 
neglect of contemporary personality, 

Very few competitors managed to secure twin inspiration, 
Indeed apart from the winner and Mr. J. Hughes, commen- 
dation is bestowed for a single outstanding entry. 

The entries of the following are commended: J. Hughes 
(very highly), “Tonk,” “Snips,” *‘* Halj,” ‘* Cuniculus,” 
W. Gladden, the Reverend H. G, D. Latham and Mrs, Latham; 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 





and the prize is awarded to H. A. L. Cockerel, 5 Ranelagh 
Mansions, Hurlingham, whose first suggestion has been 
adopted for Competition No. 40. 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 7 


THE most popular subjects this week have been British Hotels 
of to-day, the United States and Europe, Brynmawr and the 
Storm in the B.B.C. Teacup. 

The prize of £1 1s. is awarded to F. C. Sillar, 88 Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W. 8. 

The following are Highly Commended: D. MeNeill, L-T., 
Aramon, L. Doubleyou and E. S. Pilcher. 


WINNING LIMERICK. 
STATES AND EvRoPE (page $38). 


THE 
THe UNITED 
Said Hoover, “ I fear it’s long odds 
Against our recov’ring our wads, 
Don’t tell me it’s gammon 
We've scandalized Mammon 
By calling his own country, “* God's.” 


Some Commended Entries. 


Patt Matt Luxury (page 837). 
Though my cook’s disregard of gastronomy 
Must affect both my health and my bonhomie, 
I regard doctors’ bills 
As preventable ills 
So I dine at my club—for economy. 
D. MeNetxe, 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILE. 


O Winston, so clever and deft, 
Yet for once of gay balance bereft, 
Though your present delight 
Is to swing to the Right, 
Yet remember to look toe the Left. 


A CHINESE PUZZLE (page 836). 
TI seem to have heard (haven't you ?) 
Of Chiang and Wellington Koo, 
But I can’t get the hang 
Of Li-ming and Wang 
And I’m driven to asking ‘“* Who’s Wu ?” 
ARAMON, 


British Horets or To-pAy (page 845), 


Do the British hotels of to-day 
Encourage the traveller to stay ? 
It depends on the grub, 
And the chance of a tub, 
But mostly on what there's to pay. 
L. Dovsiryou, 


Spectator, page 837. 


Though abroad we no longer may dash, 
To remark we re unfriendly were rash, 
Our intention is golden 
Though seeming a cold “un ; 
But francly we haven't the cash, 
y Pinever, 





CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


Tue Editor of the Specta/or offers a first prize of £10 103, 
and a second prize of £5 5s. for a short story of not more 
should be 


typed or legibly written on one side of the paper only, and 


than 1,500 words, written in English. Entries 
should reach the Editor not later than February 1st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be clearly marked “ Christmas Competi- 
The result will be announced in our issue of March 5th, 
The winning two entries will, 


tion.” 
No stories can be returned. 
if of sufficient merit, be published in the Spectator, 
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He Who Gets Slapped 


The Unseen Assassins. 


By 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 


Sir Norman Angell. (Hamish 
“To have a settled opinion disturbed,” says Sir Norman 
Angell in his latest book, “ pulls up our moorings ; we have 
to start all over again. And so we hate the man who disturbs 
those settled opinions. If you don’t believe it, watch your 
feelings the next time someone proves to you that the theory 
you have so carefully cultivated in the garden of your mind, 
watering and weeding it, is rubbish ; note how you feel when 
he tramples on it ruthlessly. He has done you a service; put 
you on the track of truth. Are you really grateful ? Or do 
you want to slap him ? ” 

Exvperto crede—the tumult of slapping, in the Press and 
on the platform, which greeted The Great Illusion was 
only silenced by the thunder of that war, which (with its 
ensuing ‘ peace ”) proved disastrously and to the last syllable 
the simple truth—* simple” we now see it to be—which 
that book sought to reveal. Sir Norman has now returned to 
the charge in a book which aims not only at shattering more of 
our illusions but also at telling us why we still nurse them, 
* John Smith,” he says, still entertains beliefs and gives 
rein to emotions which are fatal to his own welfare and the 
peace and prosperity of the world. We have failed, in fact, to 
educate John Smith in certain straightforward ethical and 
economic principles ; lacking expert guidance he is at the 
mercy of those unseen assassins of truth, the fallacies and 
prejudices which pass for truisms in our political behaviour. 

And these principles which he would have us all learn and 
teach are not abstruse facts about fiscal and monetary policy, 
international law, and all the other questions (he quotes 
pages and pages of them) about which experts disagree and 
every voter is supposed to have made up his mind. They are 
principles of this kind : 

“War is due to the fact that we have attached to nationality 
the idea of independence and sovereignty: sovereignty and the 
anarchy which it necessarily implies make war.” 

“No one should be judge in his own cause, which means that 
he should not be his own defender; the combined power of the 
whole group should be used to ensure the defence of each member.” 

‘Military power can no longer be used for the transfer of 
wealth or trade from vanquished to victor,” 

“ The trouble with war, as with the worst personal quarrels, is 
precisely that each side honestly believes itself to be right, to be 
acting defensively ; the sincerity of each side, the blazing con- 
viction that the other is wrong, is precisely the greatest difficulty.” 
For the establishment of these principles, and others of 
the kind, Sir Norman relies mainly on a consideration of the 
disaster which has, throughout history, attended the refusal 
to realize them, It is an effective method ; especially effective 
to modern readers, who look round in bewilderment upon the 
ruin of so much they thought stable, the proved error of so 
much they believed to be fundamentally true. With a power 


Aspects 


The Bow in the Clouds. By E.T. Watkin. Essays in Order, No. 4. 
(Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought. 
C. Quick, D.D. (Nisbet. 

Catholic and Apostolic : Collected Papers by the late Cuthbert 
Hamilton Turner. Edited with a Memoir by Rev. H. N. Bate. 
(Mowbray. 8s. 6d.) 


By Oliver 


5s.) 


Dr. Quick, in his review of the modern religious situation, 
points out that there are two pre-eminent arguments in 
favour of belief. There is the argument based on the general 
rationality of faith, its consistency with the rest of life; and 
there is the argument based on the unique character of 
religious experience. ‘To these might be added the argument 
from history; hardly enough perhaps if taken alone, but 
Jending valuable support sometimes to the mystical and 
sometimes to the intellectual claim. Whilst all three elements 
must no doubt be present in any fully developed human 
religion, most men will exhibit a temperamental leaning 
towards one. Dr. Quick makes no attempt to conceal his own 
preference for the rational approach; the late Professor 
‘Turner was a fine and massive example of the devout his- 
torian; Mr. E. I. Watkin is a philosopher whose whole 
thought is coloured by the mystical intuition of God. Both he 


of analysis which is in places almost terrifying the write 
shows, in simple unadorned terms, what lies behind not only 
the magniloquent parrot-cries of the Jingoist but the com. 
fortable patriotic doctrines which most of us take happily 
for granted. And once he has done this there seems jo 
answer we can give; unless a slapping counts as answer, 

The first part of the book gives us * John Smith’s ” diff. 
culties and illusions, and suggests how we should attempt to 
solve the one and destroy the other. It is headed (very 
properly) ** Our Failure to See the Visible.” This section 
is followed by a consideration of many recent and current 
events in the light of the principles which have come to the 
surface during the discussion; and an illuminating if dis. 
couraging consideration it is. For Sir Norman reveals to us 
the same assassins at work to-day as in pre-War years, the 
same millionaire newspaper proprietors fanning the sentiments 
of Jingoism and reaction, the same apathy «nd confusion of 
thought, the same unwillingness to see in 
polities the simple principles upon which in national affairs 
we act every day of our life. 

There is scarcely a page in this magnificent book which does 
not bear the imprint of the author’s brilliant and courageous 
honesty. 
‘ase against the seen and unseen enemies of truth, until the 
final’ effect. should be overwhelming. 
advisedly, for one never can tell. The Great Illusion showed 
that war was futile, and even while it was being proved true 
by events its author was being accused of, and derided for, 
declaring war impossible ; and in a world where such fantastic 
misrepresentation is possible the truth can never be assured of 
a hearing. And the indifference which is the sure nemesis 


of a sensation-loving age may muffle even the desperate call to 


arms which this book sounds in our ears. 

Carlyle clamoured once for the ‘“‘arrestment of the 
knaves and dastards”’; Sir Norman Angell, less sonorously 
but no less urgently, demands the apprehension of the unseen 
assassins of truth. We can, at least, all buckle on our armour 
and decide that we will resist them in our own thoughts and 
speech. And to some extent we can all wage war upon mis- 
representation, prejudice, and indifference, wherever we come 
across them. It is a weary battle, but here is one who has 
fought it for thirty years, and is active and undaunted yet. 

This book may earn its author a few more slaps, but not 


many. We are learning ; slowly, it is true, perhaps too slowly, | 


The shibboleths which once evoked an instant response, the 
appeals to shallow emotions which in the last resort could 
be relied on to sweep aside all argument, these fall to-day 
on doubtful and distracted ears. But in our distraction we 
come ever nearer to disaster; Wwe must make haste to be 
wise. P. Hucu B. Lyon. 


of Faith 


and Dr. Quick are concerned to offer the modern reader a 
synthesis in which all the elements of theology and expe- 
rience, of metaphyical and physical reality, shall find a place ; 
and a comparison of the results reached by these two vigorous 
but very different Christian thinkers casts much light on the 
present state of apologetic. 

Mr. Watkin’s profound and beautiful essay analyses under 
the symbolism of the rainbow that revelation of metaphysical 
reality which is set as a bow in the clouds of our ignorance; 
**a pledge to man that the deluge —the chaos of formless or 
well-nigh formless energy-—shall never engulf him and _ all 
his works.” 

“What is matter? we do not know. Or life? another cloud. 
Closer still—our own nature. What is the soul? How is it united 
to the body ? Clouds. And above us—God is hidden in the ‘ cloud 
of unknowing,’ His infinite and incomprehensible transcendence.’s 
Nevertheless, the white radiance of the latens Deitas is re- 
flected on the clouds of our varied experience; a banded 
spectrum of colours which reveal, each in their measure, the 
promise and presence of God. From the ultra-violet of brute 


matter, through the experiences of reality mediated by 
science, metaphysics, life, art, sex, religion, to the ultra-red 
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iain 
of mystical knowledge, we trace these graded revelations of 
the Absolute One. Particularly beautiful and impressive is 
Mr, Watkin’s whole treatment of the spiritual significance of 
art; and of the artist, as nature’s priest, doing “ on his lower 
plane what the liturgical priest does on the higher.” Mr, 
Watkin writes for modern men. If he quotes Dante, he quotes 
D. H. Lawrence too. If he loves the Gothic, he sees in 
Epstein’s “ Rima” a medicine we badly need. Everywhere 
he finds God “present and active, though in unequal 
measure * ; communicating Himself along the twofold path of 
contemplation and of concrete union to that creature who 
can both gaze upon reality and share it, till at last, in the 
highest experience of the mystic, the ecstasy of union and 
deep peace of contemplation become one. 

When we turn to Dr. Quick we change the climate. The 
four lectures which form the substance of his book were 
jntended to give the clergy some help in finding their way 
through the maze of those contending philosophies which come 
before our contemporary world as the destroyers or the 
defenders of faith. Dealing first with the outstanding argu- 
ments for belief—on one hand, that it must be true because 
jt is rational, on the other hand that it must be true because 
it is so strange, so *“* wholly other ” that we cannot otherwise 
account for it at all—he observes that the first argument is 
Christian, the second is not. We realize the acute contrast 
between the mediaeval, Catholic rationalist, and the modern 
empiricist, when we compare the arguments of Otto with 
those of St. Thomas Aquinas. Going on to deal with the con- 
ceptions of God given to us by science and by religion, Dr. 
Quick discusses the three distinct concepts of Deity which he 
finds implied in current philosophy. God may be thought of 
(1) as the author and source of all Being, (2) as the ground of 
values, (3) as the object of religious experience. The approach, 
that is to say, may be cosmological, ethical or mystical ; and 
in any full and living theism, all three must play a part. Sir 
James Jeans and Professor Whitehead develop the cosmo- 
logical argument. Dr. Quick follows Dr. ‘Temple in a pre- 


Various 


Sailing Barges. By Frank G. G. Carr. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


18s.) 
Small Sailing Craft. 


By R. Thurston Hopkins. Illustrated by 
Capt. Irvine Bately. (Philip Allan. 15s.) 
Land Ho! By E. C. Bowden-Smith. (Simpkin Marshall. 5s.) 
Great Dipper to Southern Cross. By Hdward H. Dodd, Junior. 
(Arrowsmith. 15s.) 

Mr. Frank Carr’s history of sailing barges is most welcome. 
The place of honour is rightly given to the Thames sailing 
barge, but there is no type of sailing barge found in England 
which is not mentioned ; we note the keels of the Tyne and 
Humber; the wherries of Norfolk, which become fewer 
every year; the flats of the Mersey ; the trows of the Severn; 
and the cutter-rigged stone barges of Devon and Cornwall. 
Mr. Carr says that the Thames sailing barge, although it 
is one of the most wonderful ships in the world, having a larger 
spread of canvas than is managed anywhere else by a crew of 
two, has been “ unhonoured and unsung.” This is not strictly 
true. Mr. Carr quotes plentifully from a book which was 
written largely for the purpose of honouring the Thames 
sailing barge. Again, he is hardly correct when he says that 
the Thames barge is purely English in origin. The vangs 
which control the massive sprit are Dutch in origin, and so 
undoubtedly is the sprit itself, and these things are the real 
features of the Thames barge rig. No doubt the shape of the 
hull was at first characteristically British, but the rig’s the 
thing. 

To see a Thames barge Joaded to the water's edge encounter- 
ing a fierce short sca in the ‘Thames Estuary, or even in the 
Channel, makes one think that the bargeman, for some 
inscrutable reason, almost likes to be overloaded. He shuts 
his well-fitting hatches and lets the seas wash right across the 
waist of the vessel. Mr. Carr, in examining the seamanship of 
the bargemen, might have put more emphasis upon their 
extreme care for the soundness of their ground tackle. It is a 
small matter to them if their sails are rotten; if the sails 
are blown away they can be replaced ; but if a barge is caught 
in a strong on-shore wind and cannot claw off the land there 
is nothing to trust to but the anchors and chains. Another 


ference for the philosophy of value. Otto and Barth give, 
though in different ways, the mystical outlook. In a final 
and most admirable chapter, Dr. Quick offers us his own 
synthesis ; and with it his answer to the question: How can 
the Christian faith meet the need of the present age ? 

The Bible, says Canon Quick in one of his finest passages, 
is best regarded as a “* sacrament of God’s dealings with man- 
kind.’ Hence those patient scholars who disentangiec its 
story have a special claim on our affection and respect. 
Among them the late Professor Cuthbert Turner was known 
outside the narrow circle of New Testament critics by the 
remarkable study of St. Mark’s Gospel which he contributed 
to the New Commentary ; and many will be glad to read the 
attractive memoir by the Dean of Bocking which is prefixed 
to this interesting collection of essays. Those who could 
hardly tackle the Professor’s more erudite works will here 
find his scholarship put at their disposal in a form they can 
appreciate. A “liberal Catholic” of Tractarian descent, 
modest, moderate and deeply pious, to Cuthbert Turner the 
Church gave, above all, that “element of continuity in a 
world of change ” which religion always requires. Hence his 
insistence on one hand upon certain fundamental elements 
which could never be discarded by her; on the other, upon 
that rightful liberty and capacity for growth which he found 
in Primitive Christianity, and which every living organism 
must possess. In the frank but careful essay on “ Develop- 
ment and its Limitations ” he points out the ground which 
was traversed by theology between Pentecost and the Council 
of Nicaea; yet the way in which every essential of the original 
deposit was preserved. The English Church, he thought, was 
peculiarly fitted to hold the balance true between these two 
principles: “An unswerving adhesion to the essentials of 
faith and order—the framework which holds the edifice 
together,” and “liberty in that wide sphere of practice, of 
rule of life, of thought, where both the regional Church and 
the individual have their respective right to freedom.” 


EVELYN UNDERUILIL 
Ships 


matter upon which the bargeman bestows extraordinary 
care is the choice of ground on which to place his vessel 
on a tide that will leave her high and dry. Obviously a flat- 
bottomed vessel, which rests on uneven ground, is subject 
to very severe strains. The bargeman uses the word “ wring,” 
in one of its old-fashioned senses, of a strain thus imposed. 

The ctymologist will be interested in Mr. Carr's observations 
on certain words which occur in barge lore. Take the word 
* huffler,” for instance, which is the name for a third hand who 
is shipped for an emergency. Mr. Carr says that “* huffler ” 
is not, as is generally supposed, a corruption of ‘* hoveller ” 
and has, therefore, got nothing to do with the “ hovellers ” 
of Deal beach. This is surprising, as the explanation which 
Mr. Carr condemns is that of the Oxford dictionary. We 
must admit, however, that Mr. Carr has a strong case. He says 
that * huftler ” is derived from the * huff”? which was the 
square part of the overhanging “swim” of the old swim-headed 
barges. The usual position of the third hand was on the 
‘huff.’ Yet how did the “1” come in? We should have 
expected © huffer,” not “huffler.” We can strongly recommend 
this book as a painstaking history of one of the most heroic, 
though humble, vessels in English waters. The illustrations, 
from etchings by E. W. Cooke, are very enticing. 

The scheme of Small Sailing Craft, by Mr. Thurston Hopkins, 
is quite different from that of Mr, Carr’s book. He tells us 
little about the Thames Estuary. He writes of the Deal 
luggers, the Yarmouth smacks, shrimp boats and cob’es, the 
Lowestoft smacks, the Manx nickies, the Morecambe Bay 
prawners, the Hastings fishing-boats, the Sussex luggers, 
the Selsey galleys and the Ramsgate toshers. Like Mr. Carr 
he came to the conclusion that there were no better illustra- 
tions than those of E. W. Cooke, and he gives us some that have 
not been published before. This book is written with an 
enthusiasm that is commendable but we could wish that Mr. 
Hopkins had acquainted himself better with the Thames 
Estuary. He describes the Thames sailing barge quite wrongly, 
The common rig is not “a gaff mainsail without a boom” 
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but a spritsail rig. And when he associates the Bawleys with 
Gravesend he should really have said that their characteristic 
home is Leigh-on-Sea. 

Mr. E. C. Bowden-Smith tells the story of the magnificent 
full-rigged sailing-ship ‘Torrens.’ For fifteen years no ship 
approached her average speed from London to South Aus- 
tralia. Her best passage was sixty-four days; her best day’s 
run 370 miles; her best speed by the log 16} knots. Her 
best speed was thus appreciably more than that of a racing 
yacht or that of most trading steamships. This was the ship 
in which Joseph Conrad served as mate for two voyages in 
1894 and 1895. Now that sailing ships are fast disappearing 
we cannot have too many precise records of their appearance 
and achievements, particularly when authors have been 
able to draw upon first-hand knowledge as Mr. Masefield 
drew when he celebrated the ‘ Wanderer’ in a book. 

Yachtsmen whose hobby is the handling of small craft 
in deep waters—and perhaps particularly English yachtsmen 
who want to learn more about that favourite type of small 
American yacht, the schooner—will enjoy Great Dipper 
to Southern Cross. This account of a twelve thousand miles 
voyage is another proof of the comparative safety with which 
small vessels can be navigated across the oceans, provided 
that they are “* faithfully built,” as sailors say, stoutly equipped 
and handled with knowledge. Our grandfathers would not 
have believed that such voyages were possible. The schooner 
had her ballast entirely inside. That is a relevant contribution 
to acurrent controversy. The title hardly does justice to the 
southerly length of the voyage, as though the Dipper (or 
Great Bear) fairly represents the starting point, the Southern 
Cross can be seen from ten degrees north. Perhaps it is 
enough excuse, however, that although the Southern Cross 
is not exclusively a southern constellation it has been 
appropriated as such by people who sec it in its highest 
glory. 


Mr. Blunden’s Essays 


Votive Tablets: Studies Chiefly Appreciative of English 
Authors and Books. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 10s. 6d.) 

Inro this generously proportioned volume Mr. Blunden has 

collected forty-three essays contributed, during the past 

decade, to The Times Literary Supplement and The Times. 

The long dedicatory letter ‘*To Bruce Richmond, Esq.” puts 

the reader into the right mood for enjoying the leisured tran- 

quillity of a book which, dealing largely with writers now 
deemed “ old-fashioned,” has itself an “ old-world” charm, 

Mr. Blunden is a sound critic, though he makes his points so 

quietly that, being accustomed to the more assertive note of 

to-day, we may sometimes miiss his arguments under the 
fascinating spell which his imaginative browsing in the past 

Jays upon us. And, indeed, alert analyst though he be, Mr. 

Blunden holds that the first duty of criticism is appreciation. 

Literature is not a mere exercise, it is a life; and the prime 

function of the critic is, out of the riches of his own happy 

garnering, to help his readers to more abundant joy. 

The studies, placed in chronological order, range from 
John Skelton to The Letters of Fallen Englishmen. The 
writers of the Romantic Revival figure prominently. There 
is, however, plentiful variety of matter, and, though essen- 
tially a lover of “ The Country Tradition,” which supplies the 
title for one of his most charming papers, Mr. Blunden can 
¢xtend his sympathy to such a townsman as Defoe. He does 
not minimize Defoe’s importance as “ the complete English 
tradesman.” But he reminds us that, amid all his multi- 
farious commercial, political, and journalistic activities, 
Defoe not only threw off hastily such masterpieces of fiction 
as Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders, but some genuine 
poetry as well. It may surprise many readers to be told that 
The Shortest Way with Dissenters, a satire in verse that has 
lost the topical interest which landed its author in prison, 
survives in Mr. Blunden’s mind *“ among the perfections of 
literature.” But Mr. Blunden goes far, by quotation, towards 
substantiating his claim ; and this is only one of many jewels 
which, with his unique enthusiasm for exploring the lesser- 
known work of the great writers, he brings to light. 

To the appreciation of Defoe is added a chapter on ** Defoe’s 
Great Britain,” as reflected in the famous, if seldom read, 


ey 


Tour. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Blunden assails the still to 
common view of the eighteenth century as “an age of well-fe 
ignorance, hollowness, dexterity, and pedantry, a dark foolish 
face under a wig contrasted—how easily !—with the angg 
countenances that came afterwards.” Beneath its placiq 
political surface, the eighteenth century was a time not onl 
of great economic expansion, but, as other of Mr. Blunden; 
essays show, of most varied ideas and literary voices. 0} 
the economic expansion itself Defoe was the typical herald 
and representative. But the poets, as evidenced by quotations 
from Thomson, Dyer, and others, neither escaped nor disdained 
the influence. After her ‘‘ masterly readings in the broad 
volume of Nature,” the Augustan Muse “ was not repelled 
when she saw a barge full of bales or a counter covered with 
broadcloth.” 

It takes a poet to understand a poet; and Mr. Blundey 
gives us, in a few pages, a truer insight into Bunyan than 
many biographers have done in whole volumes. For he 
recognizes that, despite his Puritan restrictions of tempera. 
ment and circumstance, Bunyan was fundamentally a_ poet, 
who never emerged into the full sunlight, but steadily ap. 
proached more nearly to it with advancing age. Here, again, 
Mr. Blunden supports his plea with examples culled from the 
less familiar sources. But, while he ransacks the greatest 
writers for their hidden treasure, he is most fully happy when 
resurrecting authors who are now largely or wholly forgotten, 
especially such as have paid their individual and sincere, if 
meagre, tribute to Nature, or have added their gleam of 
genuine illumination to ‘the simple annals of the poor.” 
J. L. Knapp, Mary Roberts, Anne Countess of Winchilsea, 
James Hurdis, the correspondent of Cowper, Thomas Gis. 
borne, and Robert Bloomfield: these are but a few among 
the names of the spirits that must rise up from the shades and 
call Mr. Blunden blessed. While, however, he adds many 
trees to the literary wood, Mr. Blunden never loses sight of 
the wood itseif. His rare virtue lies in the fact that detail, 
for him, always serves to enlarge, and not to obscure, spiritual 
vision. GILBERT THOMAS. 


Back to Gladstone 


By Francis W. 
N. Gladstone. 


Gladstone as Financier and Economist. 
Hirst. With an Introduction by Henry 
(Ernest Benn. 15s.) 


Ir is a pathetic coincidence that this book on the great 
Victorian financier should have appeared at the moment when 
the House of Commons, with its Abnormal Imports Bill, was 
sealing the doom of the Free Trade policy for which he worked 
with such amazing energy and such triumphant effect. Never- 
theless, the story of his work and its results is full of interest 
for those who find Parliamentary controversies of a bygone 
age a pleasant and instructive relief in the midst of those of 
to-day ; and no one could have told it better than Mr. Hirst, 
who read, when assisting Morley in preparing the official life, 
all the financial documents left behind by Gladstone. To this 
special knowledge, Mr. Hirst adds the qualifications of an 
intense admiration for the subject of his portrait, an eager 
enthusiasm for his fiscal and financial policy, and a gift of 
sonorous and scholarly writing. All that a skilful artist can 
do to give us a brilliant and living portrait of a great man, 
busy on that part of his work in which he won his most con- 
spicuous victories, Mr. Hirst has done. And as if that were 
not enough, his monument is reinforced by an appreciation 
of Gladstone’s financial policy by Sir George Murray and a 
chapter of personal recollections of his father, in addition to 
an introduction, by Mr. Henry Gladstone. 

Will this stimulating book have much effect in turning the 
country back to Gladstonian methods? As to Free Trade, 
we have just seen it abolished by a life-long free-trader, 
evidently convinced that the action of foreign countries has 
made it impossible. In the matter of economy—a “ thread 
woven closely into the texture of Gladstonian finance,” as 
Mr. Hirst gracefully puts it—it has only been forced on us, after 
a long orgy of extravagance in which all parties joined, by the 
stipulations of foreign bankers when we had to borrow in 
trying to protect the pound. In Gladstone’s eyes a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer * is not worth his salt if he is not ready to 
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in the cause of the country.” On this belief he acted with 
passionate fervour. Mr. Hirst says: 


“When I was working with John Morley on the Gladstone 
rs at Hawarden nothing amazed us quite so much as the 
pondence with Treasury officials and colleagues on this 
subject, which showed us how energetically and incessantly, year 
after year, he directed a vigilant attention to every nook and 
eorner of extravagance and found opportunities for savings, large 
or small, in every department of government. . . . His net 
swept over the whole field. Nothing was too trifling to escape 
criticism, nothing so great in the way of wasteful expenditure, 
whatever the influences behind it, to blunt his axe or to daunt 
his courage. Fools may laugh at some of his small economies ; 
but experience has proved that unless pennies are saved, pounds 
will vanish away.” 


pay 9€: 


This kind of economy in detail is sorely needed to-day, for 
bad spending is a foible of most Governments and public 
bodies. But the Gladstonian conviction, recorded by Sir 
George Murray, that “* the people knew better than the State 
how to make the most of their own resources,” is now generally 
recognized as being only partially true. Expenditure on 
social services has come to stay. It has, indeed, lately been 
carried to lengths that we could not afford, and this excess 
has brought reaction in its train. But we shall never go 
back to the notion that the education and health of the 
poorest members of the community are matters that can be 
left to them to take care of. Moreover, by graduating the 
Income Tax, which Gladstone wanted to abolish, we have 
made it the most equitable method of raising revenue. 
HArTLEY WITHERS, 


Goethe and Beethoven 


Goethe : Man and Poet. By H. W. Nevinson. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 
Goethe and Beethoven. By Romain Rolland. Translated from 
the French by G. A. Pfister and E. 8. Kemp. (Hamish Hamilton. 
18s. ) 
From all accounts, and according to his own profession, Mr, 
Nevinson is an ardent disciple of Goethe; yet who would 
dream of it from this book ? Perhaps in an effort to view his 
hero objectively he has overdone it, and thus produced the 
general effect of flatness; at any rate, his book is a disap- 
pointment. Judged by every available standard it is un- 
satisfactory : it is neither a living picture of Goethe the man, 
nor does it provide an adequate analysis of his work, nor does 
it justify its existence as a reference book. For some reason— 
temperamental, or perhaps simply practical—Mr. Nevinson 
has not been able to do justice either to himself or to Goethe. 

Yet he never offends (except very occasionally when 
he is inexcusably misleading, as in his inadequate and 
slighting reference to Bettina Brentano), while M. Romain 
Rolland, from whose book, ostensibly dealing with but a single 
aspect of Goethe’s life, one surely learns more of the essential 
man, offends continually. The slickness and facility of his 
style are an offence to those who bring neither slickness nor 
facility to the study of men of genius ; his exuberant senti- 
mentality weakens the effect of the genuine enthusiasm which 
is undoubtedly his; the unaccountable moments of super- 
ficiality tend to discount the true worth of his insight into 
the characters of both Goethe and Beethoven. ‘There is 
something repellant about M. Rolland’s attitude towards his 
“characters”? (less overpowering here than in his other 
books on Beethoven); none the less, Goethe and Beethoven 
should be read by all who have any interest in either of these 
two men, or in the lives of the great generally. 

These two men of genius found themselves both staying at 
Teplitz, in what was Bohemia ; they met several times during 
a spell of five or six days, and then never again; nor did 
Goethe heed the desperate appeal of the dying Beethoven. 
That is the crux of M. Rolland’s book, and in treating the 
problem of their unbroken aloofness he throws some much 
needed light on Goethe’s character and elaborates what we 
already knew of Beethoven's. As the connecting link between 
the two men he uses Bettina Brentano, afterwards Bettina 
von Arnim, whose appearance in any book lends an air of 
grace and brilliance to the pages; and he draws with effect on 
her correspondence, so recently made available. 

Apart from Goethe’s antipathy to Beethoven’s unpolished 
manners, the chief reason for his aloofness seems to have been 
the element of fear within him. With a rare insight 
M. Rolland probes the soul of Goethe. And beneath the 


polished, composed exterior, it was a dark enough soul in all 
conscience : existence for him was a ceaseless struggle with 
the elemental spirit of panic; in his daily life he fled from 
what disturbed his inner consciousness; in Faust he faced 
up to it and conquered. Mr. Nevinson remarks from time to 
time that such and such an aspect of life was distasteful to 
Goethe, when he should have said that Goethe was afraid. 
M. Rolland observes with penetration Goethe’s fear of the 
abyss; and Beethoven’s music was of the abyss. What he 
fails to emphasize is that the artist is concerned with the 
abyss; the great artist treads immune where angels fear 
to singe their wings. 

Yet this strange man, filled with fear of the elemental, 
afraid of the forces loosed by Beethoven, afraid of the C minor 
symphony, though fascinated by it, himself sank into the abyss 
of his own soul, and in extreme old age brought forth the 
completed Faust, Epwarp CRanksHAw. 


Scottish Gardens in Franc2 


By Thomas Blaikie. Edited 


The Diary of a Scotch Gardener. 
u3. 6d.) 


by Francis Birrell. (Routledge. 
Tuomas Buarkie, the author of this Diary, was one of those 
remarkable Scotsmen who not only make themselves at home 
anywhere, but achieve success from sheer force of character. 
His Diary, now published for the first time, is of importance 
in the history of both English and French gardening, and 
for the general reader a document of very human interest. 

Thomas Blaikie was sent abroad by Dr. Fothergill and 
Dr. Piteairn in search of rare Alpine plants in 1775. He 
had apparently been in the service of the former in his famous 
botanical garden at Upton, near Stratford. Apart from his 
careful botanical notes the interest of the Diary for the first 
year lies chiefly in his travel notes. Blaikie observed every- 
thing, the method of street lighting in Paris, the curious wheel- 
barrow “ carrying chairs,” his fellow travellers on his voyage 
down the river Saone (‘‘ there is a pratty smart cabin for the 
better sort of passengers some of the Ladys sung a remarkable 
good song with some Gentlemen that played upon different 
sorts of Musickall instruments”), the shepherds’ huts up in 
the mountains near Geneva, the making of Gruyére cheese, 
the festival when the herds were taken in June up to the 
mountains, the remarkable clothes worn by the women in 
Berne, and so forth. At Chamonix his companion was 
Michel Gabriel Paccard, the first climber to accomplish the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, and at Geneva he was visited by 
Voltaire, then over eighty. 

The following year Blaikie began the most interesting 
phase of his life, when he took service with that astonishing 
French nobleman, the Comte de Lauraguais (the first lover of 
Sophie Arnould). Lauraguais never paid Blaikie his wages 
but he launched him on a_ brilliant Owing to 
Lauraguais, Blaikie entered the service of the Comte d’ Artois 
(brother of Louis XVI) and worked under his architect 
Belanger, the last great architect of the eighteenth century. 
The * English garden ” was all the rage in France during the 
years preceding the Revolution and from the account in the 
diary it is evident that Blaikie drew the original plan for the 
famous garden of Bagatelle, his plan being modified to suit 
French taste by Belanger and Lerouge (in his book Jardins 
Anglais et Chinois, Lerouge reproduces the plan as his own). 
The Count had made a bet with the Queen that he would 
rebuild Bagatelle in sixty days and that a fairy palace should 
be constructed there during the sixty davs absence of the 
Court at Fontainebleau. He won his bet at a cost of some 
livres. 


career, 


five million 

Blaikie had by this time achieved fame and he passed 
into the service of the Due d Orleans (Philippe Eyalité), 
who had a profound admiration for everything English, not 
least for English gardens. Plans of a the Duke's 
gardens are to be found in Lerouge’s Jardins Anglais et 
Chinois (1776-1788) and in view of Blaikie’s great knowledge 
it is more than probable that he was largely responsible 
for the carrying out of his employer's schemes. 


few of 


Blaikie’s diary is fuil of comments on the famous people 
with whom he was brought in contact, including the King and 
Marie Antoinette. le was no courtier and his blunt out- 
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spoken replies seem to have caused the royal circle considerable 
amusement. He had a sincere admiration for the Queen 
and he gives a touching account of his last interview with 
her. ‘I know your way of thinking and shall never forget 
you. I have known you long,” was her farewell to him. 

The Revolution reduced Blaikie almost to beggary and 
he wisely retired to Chauny. Loudon states that it was 
Blaikie who during the Consulate “laid out Malmaison, 
the residence of Josephine, in the English style and richly 
stocked the garden with trees and shrubs from London.” 
In 1822 he was living at St. Germain where he had a garden 
of about forty acres, he and Gabriel Thouin being accounted 
the most eminent of the Artistes Jardiniers et Architectes des 
Jardins in France. 

Blaikie’s diary is the diary of a blunt opinionated observant 
Scottish gardener and his book is full of varied interests. 

ELreaNour Sinclair Rope, 


A Rogues Gallery 


A Century of Gunmen. 
and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
Underworld. By Trevor Allen. 


3y Frederick Watson. (Ivor Nicholson 


(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Bully Hayes, South Sea Pirate. By Basil Lubbock. (Hopkin- 
son. 25s.) 

The Age of Arsenic. By W. Branch Johnson. (Chapman and 
Hall. 15s.) 


In the foreword to Mr. Trevor Allen’s book, Mr. J. A. R, 
Cairns writes: ‘ There is a tendency for criminals to affect 
to become social pets. A person who commits a crime has 
more friends than the unfortunate who wears the white 
flower of a blameless life.” The publication of these four 
books on roguery prove that the general reader is at least 
expected to take an interest in crime: they prove that any 
scallywag (provided he can make that sensational exit, 
known as *‘ a good death,” or display a little of that elementary 
integrity towards his associates that is oddly considered the 
highest honour of all) may become a popular hero. Mr. 
Watson is the only one of the four authors who does not 
appear to be taken in by all the swaggering affectations of 
that ignoble army of ungallants, who, living by their wits 
and brutalities, have won the admiration of readers and 
lookers-on. Much of his work is here re-printed from the 
pages of The Times Literary Supplement. His book begins 
with a chapter on the American Heritage, and this is followed 
by a good deal of scathing commentary on the Six-Shooter 
(a man who made his first appearance in American fiction, 
as 2 hero with six guns and long hair!) and a description of 
the invention of Colt’s revolving pistol, the favourite toy 
of all the Playboys of the Western world. As he says, ‘ the 
canonization of the gunmen was the second stage in the 
progress of the West in literature.” There follows some 
interesting matter about the Vigilantes and the Lynch Law, 
the Gold-Rush gangsters, Plummer’s Gang, Rose of the 
Gangsters, the Buckshots, the Bowery B’hoys and Tammany. 

The last part of the book describes the position in America 
before and after the establishment of prohibition, and this, 
showing how the Red Indian, the original American, was 
not able to enforce teetotalism by Aztec law, and arguing 
that the “ issue lies between Prohibition with a gross mis-use 
of liquor, and non-prohibition with a regulation of liquor,” 
is the most important section of the volume. It is depressing 
to read of the thousands of professional killers, who are voung, 
temperate, secretive and active, but it is heartening to 
an author so sane to realize that common 
humanity is a greater virtue than thieves’ honour. Mr. 
Watson’s book is more than readable in itself, and is valuable 
ns a commentary on the attitude of sentimental people towards 
criminals and their expressionism. 

Mr. Trevor Allen, the biographer of a criminal named 
Charles Brooks, seems much impressed by the honour of 
thieves. Brooks, who describes himself as * an economic 
realist,” believing in ‘ Love the liberator, not love the tyrant,” 
visited Mr. Allen, and told him all the details of a peculiarly 
squalid life. It is difficult not to sympathize with Brooks, 


discover as 


the young boy, who ran away from his Hell-Fire father, and 
learned to become a thief in Berlin, but it is not so easy to 
agree that a criminal who has been a shop-lifter, a burglar, 
a card-sharper and a caretaker in the house of a procuress 
who catered for abnormals, should be given state aid on his 


release from prison. His descriptions of prison life are y 
terrible, but then his chosen modes of life have been almost 
equally repulsive. As Mr, Cairns says, he ‘ seems to hay 
set up a social philosophy founded on pure selfishness,” 4, 
he remarks, “Should fortune favour me I would gladly tak 
advantage and cease my evil-doing; should misfortune q 
me, I shall just have to go through with it.” So that j 
that, and we have been given another national hero as privat 
and supplementary tutor to scholars of the Cinema Academy 
of Crime. : 

Bully Hayes is another old hero. His story is fairly wey 
known for as R. L. S. said, “‘ You shall never talk long ang 
not hear the name of Bully Hayes, a naval hero whose exploit; 
and deserved distinction left Kurope cold.” His biographer 
says that the theme has been forced upon him by a series of 
coincidences, and he has recorded a great deal of first-hand 
information about this bluffer and smuggler who lived a 
least as much by gallantry as wits. The book makes thrilling 
reading, though the manner of telling is rather wearisome 
and complicated. 


Mr. W. Branch Johnson's story of the life of La Voisin = 


(Catharine Montvoisin), one of the most active poisoners in 
the reign of Louis XIV, has historical interest and is wel 
written. As the author says, ‘* There seems nothing that 
mankind loves better than a fee-faw-fum to stand its hai 


on end; it is drawn to horrors by an irresistible fascination, f 


with a sense of mixed revulsion, curiosity, and reluctant 
faite. .)./5" 


For this reason, the decadents of Paris attended 3 


Black Mass, and for this reason too, no doubt, many reader | 


will enjoy the descriptions of that ceremony, and the life. 
history of La Voisin, poisoner, abortionist and bawd, and 
will take pleasure in learning something of the methods ofa 


few of the hundred and forty-seven poisoners who were late | 


imprisoned in the Bastille and Vincennes, 


The author ha | 
given us a series of most remarkable character studies, and) 


his book is undeniably able ; but for all that, it makes squalid | 


reading. B. E. Topp, 


Fiction 
A Novel on a Grand Scale 


Magnolia Street. By Louis Golding. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Morning and Cloud. By Ek. B. C. Jones. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Eastward Drift. 
7s. 6d.) 


A prospLeM which is continually before the reviewer is the} 


problem of scale. Which is he to prefer—a big work, with big 


faults, or a far less ambitious work with hardly a fault at all? 


Prefer is perhaps the wrong word: but since his praise of the 
smaller and more perfect work will probably be unqualified, 
and his account of the big one must take notice of its faults, it 


will come to very much the same thing from the reader’s point P 


of view. A reviewer has to read several novels a week, and 
such a book as The Bridge of San Luis Rey is more easily 
appraised than The Old Wives’ Tale or Broome Stages. As 4 
result, in the rough and tumble of reviewing the shorter book 
often comes off best. Of course, there are certain writers who, 
through a fatal defect in their artistic make-up, habitually bite 
off more than they can chew. In such cases, ambition is not 
a virtue: but when a man courageously tackles a theme on 
the grand scale, and very nearly succeeds with it—showing in 
the course of the struggle that he has the necessary qualities— 
then I feel very strongly that we must take the scale of his 
endeavour into account, and pay more attention to his 
measure of success than to the weaker parts of his book. 
These reflections are provoked by Mr. Louis Golding’s 
Magnolia Street. This is a novel on the grand scale ; exceed: 
ingly long, and exceedingly ambitious. Three parts of it reach 
greatness : the fourth is very good, but (in my opinion) falls 
below the standard set by the rest. Mr. Golding, however, 
shows clearly that the fall is not due to any fatal weakness in 


himself. He has just failed to stay the last lap of a terrific 
course, If he had stayed it, he would be a really great inter- 


national novelist. As it is, his measure of success puts him 
ahead of all but a handful of his contemporaries. The book is 
an astonishment and a delight. Nothing Mr. Golding has 
hitherto written prepares us for this advance in stature and in 
vision. 


By Edward Percy. (lvor Nicholson and Watson, | 
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Magnolia Street runs through the poorer part of Doomington, 
a town in the Midlands. One pavement is Jewish, the other 
Gentile: and, when the story opens in 1910, the two are far 
apart. A rumour that the Jewish girl Rose Berman has been 
seen walking out with the Gentile John Cooper troubles the 
Jewish community to its foundations. Then Benny Edelman 
saves the life of little Tommy Wright. This heroic deed brings 
the two pavements together, and for weeks there is love and 
good will between Jew and Gentile, to the great content of Mr. 
Emmanuel on the one side, and of Ben Stern, the missionary, 
on the other. Gradually, however, the old order reasserts 
itself. ‘Then comes the War. We hear in great detail what it 
did to Magnolia Street, and what its aftermath did: and we 
take farewell of the two communities in a final reunion at 
the Magnolia Street Party, twenty years after the story 
began. ‘The book is impossible to summarize, for no summary 
can do justice to the richness of the characterization or the 
force and vigour of the writing. The idyll of John Cooper and 
Rose Berman, the gathering of the beards, the rejoicings over 
Benny Edelman, the presentation that never came off, the 
attack of the Boys on the shoemaker’s wife: the bravura, 
the tenderness, the sheer exuberance of the writing, in these 
and a score of other passages ; the portraits of Reb Gershon, 
of Mr. Billig, the marriage broker, of Wilfred Derricks, the male 
soprano, of Johnny Hummel, of Ada, Enid Cooper, and many 
more: the book is a positive mine of good things. Its temper 
is both compassionate and invigorating, its outlook sane : and 
over it all is the sense of a big thing seen and apprehended by 
an imagination equal to the task. It is only at the end that 
Mr. Golding’s hand falters. So grand a harmony demanded an 
even grander resolution : and the noise of the Magnolia Street 
Party, with its underlying note of contemporary irony, has a 
suggestion of the shouting and cheering put up at a meeting to 
hide the fact that the speakers have nothing left to say. The 
note at the finish is contemporary, and a story ending in 1930 
may well end on such a note. True—but this story should not 
have ended so. No general rule will apply to an individual 
work of art. Twenty other stories might end upon such a 
note, but Mr. Golding’s cannot. It is judged, not by the 
reviewer, but by three-quarters of itself; yet the weakness at 
the end is comparatively unimportant. What is important is 
that an extraordinarily gifted novelist has had the courage, 
the vision, and the skill to write a book which will be enjoyed 
and remembered for many a long day. Personally, I am lost 
in admiration of it, and filled with the liveliest hopes of Mr. 
Golding’s future. 

Miss E. B. C. Jones is also ambitious, but her ambition 
manifests itself differently. She sets herself the problem of a 
familiar situation, a small scale, and very little action. She 
succeeds. The situation is newly seen, the few characters 
carefully studied, the lack of action never felt as a drawback, 
Cedric, a Hampstead intellectual, has married Bride, a woman 
of inscrutably beautiful exterior, who was a mystery to him. 
She is still a mystery to him after marriage, and he begins 
angrily to conclude that most of her poise and her mask-like 
loveliness are due to stupidity. Even so, the fact that she is a 
different person when her brother Johnnie is in the house keeps 
him still feeling uneasily that he cannot understand her. ‘Then 
Anthea, a young art student, comes to decorate the walls of 
Bride’s nursery. She stays to love and be loved by Cedric, 
who finds in her naive honesty and quickness of wit the 
response he has lacked from Bride. The skill and delicacy 
with which Miss Jones handles this situation deserves high 
praise. There is a relatively dull patch just after the first 
chapters—or, at any rate, a patch which found me dull— but 
the rest of the story filled me with a quiet and subtle pleasure. 
It is the best thing Miss Jones has yet done. 

When a dramatist writes a novel, we expect vivid dialogue 
and economy of method. Mr. Edward Percy, whom many will 
remember as the author of Jf Four Walls Told, does not dis- 
appoint us; though he may tend sometimes to over-simplify 
character, and score a point for the sake of a momentary 
effectiveness. Eastward Drift has the essential merit of com- 
pelling one to read on and on. Samuel Daysing, a fine old 
Victorian merchant, decides that he has done his share of 
work, and retires to a cottage on Romney Marshes, dividing 
his inheritance between Clem and Charles and Tristan, his 
three sons. There are many good things in the book; poor 


Clem’s romance, an exchange of letters between Tristan and 
his father, and Stephanie : 

“She was deliberately unpossessive. She hated the acquisitive 
woman, the woman who begins as a slave and ends as a tyrant, 
usuriously hoarding and augmenting her power over the malo 
until she becomes his absolute arbitress. Such women, Stephanie 
felt, are the human equivalent of cancers.” 

Mr. Perey, as may be seen from this extract, is a little apt to 
press home points of his own; but Eastward Drift is good 
reading, and may be warmly recommended. 

L. A. G, STRONG, 


The Book of the Month 


The Brothers. 73. 6d.) 

Tue Anglo-Irish school of writers excel in the rendering of a 
visual and emotional impression of physical life. They 
delight in animal nature, poetically exalt its violences, its 
ecstasy and repose, and their men have the gleam of gods. 
Mr. Strong has become a leading figure in this heroie school. 
He is afraid of nothing. He is able to stand in front of anv 
subject, any number and variety of scenes and characters and 
to control them with ease. Before each new task he is, as it 
were, born again—which is what we mean when we talk of 
“the born novelist.” He is very evidently enjoying himself 
and he has either a capacity for prolific invention or an 
irresistible way of making his chosen environment give up its 
secrets. He draws a wider net than most of our younger 
novelists when the tendency is to the narrow. And he can 
write, when he is in full swing, a lucid and fervid prose. He 
is in the romantic tradition with leanings—which have their 
danger—to the picturesque ; but in his new novel, a tale of 
fisher folk in the West Highlands, he maintains his high 
standard and in one or two episodes surpasses it. His first 
virtue is that he goes straight at his subject ; his deficiencies 


By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 


seem to spring from an inner indecision deep in_ his 
nature. It might be that he feared to offend—though not in 


the ‘* shockable ” sense of the word. 

The Brothers is a vivid and exciting book built in a series 
of detached episodes. It follows the lives of two fishermen 
John and Fergus Maerae, from their youth to old age, traces 
the contrast and interplay of their characters. The time is 
in the last century, when defying the excisemen was the delight 
of the Western Highland peasantry, and when custom and 
morals were ruled not by the despised Law of the Realm but 
by stern local tradition. Over the scene the sky passes like 
the tides of the sea from lawlessness to idyllic serenity and the 
wind is incalculable in its shouting and secrecy. Fergus is 
the man of action, strong, skilled with his hands and subtlest of 
fishermen, but single-minded and of simple thoughts. John 
is weaker. He is the thinker and schemer, his mind twisting 
and poisoning all his impulses. A Rabelaisian old 
captain comes to live near the Macraes, and Fergus becomes 
his friend and servant. A homeless girl is taken in by the 
father of the brothers and is eventually the cause of a quarrel 
between the Macraes and the neighbouring MeFarishes. 
The episodes, some of extraordinary violence, pile up into the 
first great climax, an amazing rowing duel between the two 
families, whieh is magnificently described. The father strains 
his heart and dies. The girl now becomes the problem 
unconsciously enticing John and torturing his mind, uncon- 
sciously loving Fergus, and for lack of him going to the 
McFarish son. John uses Fergus, in order to rid himself of 
the tortures of the girl, and the scene that ensues is unforgettable; 
it is the response to an earlicr one in which an informer is 
taken out to sea. It gives the book its shape and is, possibly, 
one of the great scenes of modern literature. It is the kind 
of thing which shows the great reserves of gentleness and 
power Mr. Strong has to draw upon. 

I think it unfortunate that Mr. Strong did not stop somes 
where about here. The fact that he has gone on indicates to 
me that, except in the supreme heroic oceasions, of which there 
are many, he has not quite made up his mind. He is not 
completely decided whether to look down upon his tale as the 
spectator of comi-tragedy, or to look up to it, as the annun- 
ciator of tragedy alone. Sometimes he is above, sometimes he 
isbelow. ‘lo this reader the theme is a tragic one and so it is to 
Mr. Strong in his best moments. He ceases to be the visitor 
to the West Highlands and becomes the poet native to its sail, 
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-{n the rowing, the despatch of the informer, the pitiful scenes 
with Mary the girl, in the funeral of Hector and many other 
episodes of the kind he knows his job and does it. These are 

“ static scenes, heroic and poetic declamations. But in such a 

.* Jeading up” scene as the one where the McFarishes and the 

*Macraes publicly curse each others’ race outside the village 
church, there enters a note of the observer's humour which 
weakens the drama. This is an example. Mr. Strong attains 
greater heights in The Brothers than he attained in The 
Garden, but The Garden was a more consistent whole and 
was organically stronger. A novelist should beware of being 
* fair” to life. 

These are austere counsels and they are intended for Mr. 

Strong’s ear rather than for his public’s. He is a first-rate 
novelist who is probably going to be a great one. 


New Novels 


POLICE AT THE FUNERAL. By Margery Allingham. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—A really first-rate mystery story 
whose thrills depend on ‘‘ atmosphere” even more than on 
actions. An old man disappears, and the young detective 
who is called in finds himself involved in the sinister 
affairs “of a most mysterious household. 'The author’s 
characierization is as good as her plot. 

UNCLE STEPHEN. By Forrest Reid. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.)—A queer, difficult, beautiful story about a boy 
who visits his mysterious uncle, and finds himself the 
companion of another and not quite human boy. At 
last he discovers that he has been sharing in his unele’s 
vouth. Mr. Reid writes as a scholar and a poet: his 
fantasy is best described in the quotation above the first 
chapter : 

“From the Boy there came 
Feelings and emanations—things which wero 
Light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And the old Man's heart seemed born again.” 

MEDNER HILL FARM (By Basil Creighton: Secker 
7s. 6d.) is rather slow off the mark, as perhaps a country 
tale should be; but the reader who perseveres will be 
rewarded. Love and land-hunger are the twin themes. 




















Is it fair to your best friend to make 
him your Executor? The duties are 
onerous, and usually thankless; the 
responsibilities are great and the pen- 
alties for neglect are severe. Niore- 
over, he may die, and the expense 
of appointing his successor is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, if you 
appoint theWestminster Bank instead, 
the fees (which are paid out of your 
estate) will probably be only a frac- 
tion of the legacy which you would 


have left to a pri rate trustee 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Trustee Dept., 51 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


The Januaty Reviews 


Tne All Peoples Association (A.P.A.), in which the Specig 
takes a lively paternal interest, is described and commeng 
by Mr. F. B. Bourdillon in the Hibbert Journal under the ti 
of ** World Loyalties.” He maintains that the effect of 4, 
international friendships which it is the object of A.P.A., 
promote is ** to produce a consciousness of world solidarity, Xi 
superseding patriotism but enriching it and freeing it from j 
weaknesses and destructive by-products.” Foreign frien 
help us to understand the nations to which they belong, a 
they in turn come to know England better, so that the ign? 
rance which is at the root of most international misunde) 
standings is to that extent dispelled. Mr. Bourdilloy 

article will, we hope, be widely read. Other importaj 

items in this excellent number are Mr. C. G. Montefiore 

article on Dr. Eisler’s ‘* The Beginnings of Christianity,” ay” 
the first part of an impressive paper by Dr. Rudolf Otto 
* The Sensus Numinis as the Basis of Religion.” The relation) 
between the new science and religion are discussed fro}, 
various aspects by Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Louis T. Mon 
and Mr. Victor Murray, and Professor Edward Jenks write” 
thoughtfully and attractively on “ History and the His 
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torical Novel.” 3 HAW 
In the Fortnightly Professor Julian Huxley asks “ Why if 
the White Man in Africa?” and maintains that the supel: 
iority which we claim for our race may be no more than q Please 
passing phenomenon, since the black man is progressing? the D 
rapidly. ‘* White men in Africa, whether officials or privat{# 
settlers, traders or missionaries, should be picked white ma ol Name 
whose energies should be directed definitely towards thi: 3 
gradual and orderly self-development of the country.” Pr ; \ddr 


fessor Huxley would have the whole of tropical Africa aj 
ministered on the lines followed in the Mandated Territories) 

Sir James Jeans’s very difficult paper on ‘ The Mathe 
matical Aspect of the Universe * may be noted, together with 
Miss Catherine Moran's hardly less cryptic discussion 6 
* Catalonia’s Charter of Freedom,” on which the Catalan” 
themselves cannot as yet agree. 


As it is always useful to study opposing views, we may dray . 
attention to Mr. L. J. Maxse’s characteristic outburst agains} = 
Mrp= 


** Our German Task Masters” in the National Review. 





ie. Tete wee 


(Dat 


Maxse detects a veritable German conspiracy in the City 0) | 
4 


London to rob us and France of the reparations which, he. 
thinks, Germany could very well pay if she tried. ‘ We neei_ 


a change of heart and a new outlook both in Downing Stree 
and in the Bank of England,” says Mr. Maxse. He cannoli 


imagine, it seems, that those authorities are trying to do thei 
best for England, Germany, Europe and the world, since wh — 


are all involved in a common trouble. Mr. Roger Verdu! 


draws an attractive and informing 


enterprising. English settlers. 
Amid the accustomed stories of adventure 
and the sporting sketches, all good of their kind, Blackwood) 


portrait-sketeh 0) = 
M. Tardieu, who may soon be Premier again, and Mrs. Taws} = 
Jollie describes the advantages of Southern Rhodesia fol = 


aA THRO —_— 


and travel = 


prints an illuminating article “On the Bottom Rung,” by) = 


Mr. David T. Smith, who describes his experiences as al 
engineer's apprentice thirty years ago. 


deserve attention. 


* The Battle of Radio Armaments,” by Mr. Heber Blanken: 


horn is a notable and disturbing article in the December 
number of Harpers Magazine. Probably few English 
listeners-in know of the political and religious quarrels in 
which broadcasting is made to play its part. ‘“ The Popes 
first broadcast was jammed into unintelligibility in a dozet 
nations,” says the writer. Could anything be more pitiful! 
Mr. Blankenhorn declares that many European States are 
establishing high-powered stations for the express purpose of 
obliterating neighbours’ acrial messages. He comments 


His comments ol} - 
the lack of understanding between employers and workmell . 


unfavourably on what he regards as ihe excessive conservatism) = 


and timidity of the B.B.C. 


Sir Francis Younghusband opens the Contemporary with) ’ 


a hopeful article on ** The Indian Round Table Conference. 
Later events have unhappily made the situation even more 
difficult than he thought it. Mr. Sisley Huddleston in ** France 
and the World,” states the French view of reparations and 
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GRAYSON & GRAYSON 


THE APES OF GOD 
By WYNDHAM LEWIS 
i. A. : G. STRONG in JOHN O’ LONDON’S 
WEEKLY : “The Novel of a Giant. Next to 
Ulysses, this huge satiric novel is the biggest work of our 
time . . . a work of genius.” EVERYMAN: “ Will 
colitinue to be read when 99.9 per cent. of the books of 
the day are forgotten.” 620 pages. 10s. 6d. 


THE FARO TABLE 
Or The Gambling Mothers 
By CHARLES SEDLEY 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “A very 
amusing book...” THE BYSTANDER: “ One of 
the most laughter-making books I have read for a 
long time.” SUNDAY REFEREE: “A brilliant 


satirical novel. Here is a satirist of the first rank.” 


7s. 6d. 


SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS 
By ESSAD-BEY 
*“ BEACHCOMBER” in the DAILY EXPRESS: 
“‘ An Astonishing Book. I am astounded that a far 
greater fuss has not been made about an extraordinary book 
called Twelve Secrets of the Caucasus... It is worth 
more than all the forty thousand novels by neurotic women 
published this month.” 15s. 


NAPOLEON OF THE SNOWS 
By Maj.-Gen. Sir JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
THE TIMES: “ An interesting study . . . well worth 
the attention of students . . . but will also be found easy 
and fascinating reading by laymen.” MORNING 
POST: “Sir John Adye’s scholarly and admirably- 
written book is an addition of permanent value to the 
history of a formative period of European history.” 

2Is. 


Illustrated. 


THE WANDER YEARS 

By FREDERICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
THE SPHERE: “ One of the most thrilling of big game 
books!\’ There is not a dull page.” EVENING 
STANDARD: “A mighty hunter is Major Lort- 


Phillips ..... What recollections to look back on! ” 
Illustrated 21s. 


IN THE TRACK OF 
THE CRUSADERS 


Overland with a Rucksack to Jerusalem 
By EVERT BARGER 
RICHARD KING in the TATLER: “I take off my 


hat to these two modern Crusaders; they ave the jolliest 
company” DAILY TELEGRAPH: “A book by a 
traveller born . . . A notable first book . . . packed full of 
incidents, exciting and amusing.” Illustrated. 15s. 


PLEASE TAKE ME NEXT TIME 
By PERCY COLSON 
Author of 1 Hope They Won't Mind. 
RICHARD KING inthe TATLER: “ I enjoyed every 
page of his book. I defy anybody to find the book devoid 
of interest.” EVENING STANDARD: “ Altogether 
delightful.” Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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security and observes that France can perhaps be persuaded 
to make concessions but will not be dragooned. Mr. Horsfall 
Carter describes “Spain Forging Ahead” under her new 
President and Republican Constitution. ‘“ Can the Idea of 
Providence be Maintained?” asks Dr. G. I’. Barbour, and 
concludes that it can. Ot oe 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, who is again Independent member 
for Mossley, says some very plain things in the Nineteenth 
Century under the head of “ Political Prospects and Reflec- 
tions.” 
imports and he has no use for a tariff. 


to whom the obvious in economics is an impenetrable mystery.” 


Mr. Hopkinson would have the Government reduce expen- . 


diture by at least £150,000,000 a year, and thus to lighten 
the intolerable burden. of taxation. “Wage rates must, he 


thinks, be lowered and the gap between retail and wholesale | 
prices narrowed. Mr. Hopkinson says that he. regained, his | 
seat by telling his working-class constituents these unpalatable | 
Disarmament is discussed by Commander Kenworthy ; 
from the navaJ, and by Colonel Sir T.M. Cuninghame ‘from , 


truths. 


the European standpoint. Mr. Richard Jebb deals with the 


Statute of Westminster, of which he ‘is not enamodured. *For — 


the Commonwealth, he observes, “the driving power of 
co-operation is to be found in a mutual policy of Preference, 
and there alone.” . 

Lord Passfield gives in the Political Quarterly his version of 
the political crisis of last August, and hints pretty plainly 
that the Prime Minister engineered it for his own purposes! 
The Prime Minister, according to Lord Passfield, did not 
associate with his colleagues or followers but found miore 
congenial conpany elsewhere. The article is entertaining but 
must not be accepted as a complete statement of the facts. 
Various politicians contribute their views on the future of 
their respective Parties. Mr. Elton, for example, declares 
that the Labour Party must shake off its narrow class pre- 
judices and assume a national character before it can hope 
to recover its political power. 


Current Literature 


THE ROMANCE OF BLANTYRE 
By Dr. Hetherwick 
Davin Livincsrone—missionary, explorer and (we might 
almost say) commercial traveller—was born at Blantyre on 
the Clyde, and the foundation of the mission station of 
Blantyre in Nyassaland, on the breezy uplands that lie between 
the Shire River and Lake Shirwa, commemorates the fact. 
The Romance of Blantyre (Clarke and Co., 7s. 6d.), by Dr. 
Hetherwick (who has himself played a leading part in the 
early days of the station), tells the story of the gradual 
realization of Livingstone’s dream under the auspices of the 
Church of Seotland ; and it is one of which the Church can 
be legitimately proud, for of the 63,000 native inhabitants 
of the Blantyre district 44,000 either profess Christianity 
or have leanings towards it. Moreover, they contribute 
vearly upwards of £1,600 towards the mission’s upkeep. 
To the Kmpire also the missionaries have made an important 
contribution, since it was their efforts and representations 
which saved Nyassaland from Portugal, who claimed it in 
virtue of a fifteenth-century Papal Bull. 
* * * % 
THE LAIRDS OF DUN 
By Mrs. Jacob 


Many have killed sea-trout and finnock below the Brig 
o Dun on the tidal waters of, the South Esk in Angus, but 
not so many perhaps have reéflized what a deal of Scottish 
history has centred round a rather dour-looking grey house 
that lies no great distance from the Brig on a spot where 
Erskines have lived since 1377. Herself a member of the 
family, Mrs. Jacob, born Kennedy-Erskine, has in The Lairds 
of Dun (Murray, 16s.) admirably told the chequered story 
of the Erskines, and her book—light in. the handling, 
pleasantly humoured, though precise where precision is 
required—is not only a contribution to general Scottish 
history, but seems to bring the reader into intimate and 
individual touch with a notable Angus family.. Notable 
in Angus, but not, save for John the Fifth Laird, who was 
a leading figure in the Scottish Reformation, specially notable 
out of it. In their own county, however, the Erskines played 
competently various parts expected of country gentlemen, 
and some more expected than welcome, as when John the 
Fourth and four of his sons ‘ bodyn with spears and bows ” 
harried the burgesses of Montrose under “ cilence of nycht.” 


He has no patience with the policy of restricting - 
But, in his view, ; 
** the present House of Commons is mainly manned by persons | 





Murder by poisoning, too, darkens the Erskine story, » 
even John the Fifth began his famous career by the homigi 
of a priest in Montrose bell-tower. Some of the eighteens, 
century Erskines were Jacobites, though later by fat 
irony the family became allied to the Hanoverians by ¢ 
of its members marrying a morganatic daughter of William jy 
A human story, told in a very human and charming way, 

; * * ‘> a 
TABOO, MAGIC, SPIRITS 

A study of primitive elements in Roman religion, which ; 

Professor Eli Edward Burriss’ sub-title to Taboo, May 

Spirits (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), can be of extraordinary interey 

as Sir James Frazer has shown. But it presupposes thy 

the writer is familiar with the primitive elements. Dr. Burriy 

knowledge of the classics may be great—this little bog 
hardly permits one to judge—but the subjects of tabu 
magic and_spirits appear to be rather off his beat. He star 
with the assumption that magic is the earliest of a series qj 
mental stages, followed by different aspects of religious dey) 
lopment, whereas there is no evidence nor likelihood that magi} 
antecedes religion. Such a view is possibly. based on his belie) 
also unfounded, that * magic arises from early man’s inability) 
to distinguish effect from cause, the part from the whole . 7 
which seems so odd to us,” and which would have seemed | 
odd to early man. There is again no evidence whatever that th) 
savage’s “ brain is not developed enough physiologically fo} 
him to make proper. associations and to come to right concli.p 
sions.”’ Unless there is a clear understanding of the functio} 
of magic and of what the beliefs of primitive peoples really) 
consist, such a volume as this may be interesting, but it ea) 
hardly be constructive. 
% + * 


TALES TOLD IN TOGOLAND 
By Mr. A. W. Cardinall 


It is a pity that Mr. A. W. Cardinall has allowed himself t) 
be so diffuse in Tales Told in Togoland (Oxford University 
Press, 16s.), because the book is packed with meat, but it is 
served in such an unpalatable form that the reader is afilicted 
with mental indigestion. The tales and commentary are inter. 
woven in such a way that it is almost impossible to disentangle 
the various threads, and it is even worse for those who would 
look for instruction, as no one point is thrashed out but keeps 
recurring at irregular intervals throughout the book. — The 
index, though helpful, and in the circumstances very necessary, 
is not sufficient to pull together a book so loosely constructed, 
This criticism apart—and it is a serious one—the patient reader 
would do well to risk indigestion, for he will find many curious 
tales and much to whet his interest and to spur his imagina- 
tion. Not only are there the usual animal stories, buta great 
deal of primitive philosophy is stored in these traditional tales, 
which go far to disprove the lie that primitive man is incapable 
of abstract thought and speculation. 

* as * * 
AT G.H.Q. 
By Brigadier-General John Charteris 


Brigadier-General John Charteris went through the Wat 
from August 1914 to the autumn of 1918 with Sir Douglas 
(afterwards Lord) Haig, and probably knew as much as any 
man living of the: inner history of the Higher Command. 
His new book, At G.H.Q. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.), printed from 
his diaries, is frank in the extreme, and at times almost 
terrifying in its revelation of the discord between Ministers 
and Generals that always meant a great sacrifice of lives. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Lord French, Sir Henry 
Wilson and Mrs Lloyd George were not favourites of the 
author, and that the blame for the heavy reverse of March 
1918, is definitely placed on the shoulders of the War Cabinet, 
who withheld reinforcements. Apart from the many debat- 
able questions on, which the diaries throw light, the book 
gives a vivid picture of the long-drawn-out conflict as viewed 
by the Staff at the time. It thus supplements usefully the 
ordinary histories of the War. We note that the author 
repeatedly recorded in his diaries his overwhelming sense of 
the cruel wastefulness of war. The soldiers are, more often 
than not, the truest pacifists, 
MEMORIES AND MONUMENTS IN THE STREETS OF 

THE CITY OF LONDON 
By Mr. A. K. Bruce 

The City with its two thousand years of life abounds in 
echoes of the past.. A selection from these may be found, 
close packed, in Mr. A. K. Bruce’s Memories and Monuments 
in the Streets of the City of London (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). It is 
arranged alphabetically from Aldermanbury to Watling 
Street, and sadly lacks the simple map which would reduce 
this chaos to order for the reader who does not know the City 
well. Mr. Bruce’s choice of facts may be questioned, but he 
has brought together a great many and does not waste words, 
His numerous quotations from Pepys are acceptable as ever. 
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THE MOST EXCLUSIVE TOBACCO IN THE WORLD 


47 
“Only because you’ve never been shown how to. 


“How to?” 


“It's no go, 
Uncle Bob.. 


| SIMPLY CANNOT 
SMOKE A PIPE.” 






“Certainly. Take first a decent pipe, making certain that 
it has a perfectly free draught, then fill it evenly and 
loosely rather than tightly. But mest important fill it 
with GOLD BLOCK. Smoke it slowly—slowly, remember.” 


Once acquain- 
tance is made 
with its inimi- 
table flavour a 
life-long loyalty 
to GOLD BLOCK 
is born. Ad- 
mittedly it is 
expensive but it 
demands _— such 
care in selecting 
and curing the 
leaf, 





ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 


G.B.118 
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The Modern Home 


[Ve shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Sprecraror, 99 Gower Street, 
iV.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.} 


Design in Industry 


Since the last article under this title appeared on this page 
(December 12th), a number of interesting letters have been 
written to The Times on the same subject, and several manu- 
facturers have been good enough to write and give me their 
personal opinions on the points raised. I make no excuse, 
therefore, for returning so soon to the same ground, more 
especially since the subject must be regarded at the present 
time as of the greatest importance to our manufacturers, 
many of whom now find themselves protected from foreign 
competition, no less than to us all, who find many sources of 
supply closed to us. 

Can the average manufacturer subdue his opiniated 
insularity enough to supply the wants of the educated buying 
public? If he does this, can the trade buyer subdue his own 
aggressive opinions and deign to place a few orders for goods 
which may be far above his own standard of taste? It is 
at his end that a start must be made, and it is here that 
we, the customers, can do something to help by making it 
plainly known what sort of things we require, expressing 
pleasure when we find them or something like them, dis- 
appointment when we do not. Some of our remarks may 
possibly filter through to the buyer and broaden his horizon. 
One manufacturer writes to me: 


“Ag things are, I believe the most direct method of raising 
the standard of design would be to get the heads of the big shops 
sufficiently interested to choose educated trade buyers. It is 
really thé latter’s job to choose the right stuff and to tell the 
manufacturers what the public wants. At present, their willingness 
to wield that authority is only equalled by their lack of qualification.” 


I agree entirely. But that comes from a director of a 
world-famous and enlightened firm: there are very different 
manufacturers, as there are—thank Heaven !—very different 
buyers. With these last the boot is on the other foot: the 
buyer struggles in vain to get the British manufacturer to 
supply the goods he wants; the manufacturer puts every 
possible obstacle in the way and, if he yields, does so in the 
manner of one humouring a lunatic. A quotation from 
Major Christie-Miller’s letter to The Times will confirm this 
(if confirmation were needed ; but who has not encountered 
the obstructionist attitude at some time or other when 
wanting something a little out of the ordinary ?) : 

‘When I bring back samples or ideas from my travels, some of 
the manufacturers in this country can barely conceal their hostility, 
and give the impression that they resent our initiative. When, 
however, we buyers take our ideas abroad, the manufacturers 
receive us with open arms. No trouble is too much for them, 
even to making a few samples to try out.” 

If our manufacturers were like that when they had foreign 
competition to meet, will they be worse or better without 
it ? If the ever-popular * inferiority complex ”’ was responsible 
for their attitude—a kind of sullen despair at their adverse 
trading conditions—we may hope for better; but if not, 
what then? I was hearing the other day from a well-known 
interior decorator and designer that, in order to get exclusive 
furnishing fabrics from English manufacturers, he was obliged 
to saddle himself with over five times the quantity which 
the French deemed sufficient-—and even then the latter were 
infinitely more obliging, altering designs to suit him and 
rushing samples through at the shortest notice. Another 
letter to The Times, after complaining (with reference to 
wlass) of “ the apparent lack of desire to meet the customer’s 
own requirements both as to price and form,” says (of china) : 


“ When we want a design which is modern in character we have 
to supply it. The manufacturers seem to be content to produce 
commonplace designs or the elaborate, expensive and unsuitable 
patterns of two or three generations since.” 


The case is proven, and there is more than one guilty 
party. The only side we have not heard is that of the big 
shops. It is they, I suspect, who are largely to blame, in 


their insistence on.turnover without regard to artistic quality. 
it is they, I am convinced, who could do most to improve 
the general level of design throughout the country. In the 
meantime, as I have pointed out, we, the public, can do 
something towards that end. G. M. Boumpurey. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the SpecTatoR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 








Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help g 
readers in making their plans for travel. They are written by 
respondents who have visited the places described. W'e shall 
glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles yy 
lished in our columns. Enquiries should be addressed to the Tiga 
Manager, The Svucraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


British Spas in 1932 
Britisa Spas offer many advantages and attractions 
potential visitors during 1932. Already those responsible g 
doing their utmost to attract those who usually go to a Spa; 
France, Germany, or Central Europe, and who this year f 
patriotic reasons will follow the advice of Lord Snowden, a 
take their cure at a British Spa. In a variety of ways ny 
like Mr. John Hatton, the popular Spa Director at Bath, g 
his colleagues of the Spa Federation, are improving amenitig 4} 
organizing more amusements, and providing all kinds , 
water treatment at inclusive and reasonable prices. 

There is good hope that during the year many of our felloy 
countrymen and women seeking renewed health will !ea 
for the first time the efliciency, the cleanliness and the beaut 
of British Spas. But further we may well expect that may 
foreigners will discover the romance of Bath, the charm ¢ 
Cheltenham, the delights of Droitwich, the lure of Leamingto 
the bracing air of Buxton, the hills of Harrogate, the immeny 
landscapes of Malvern, the magic of Matlock, the woods (4 
Woodhall Spa, and the historical associations of the Bridge | G 
Allan in Stirlingshire. 





As the Prince of Wales so well pointed out in the Caxt Bri 
Hall at the recent Annual Meeting of the Travel Association) | Gr 
the present necessity not to travel abroad for purely pleasun | ¥ 
reasons is only * an emergency measure,” and “* as soon as th{]]| H 


situation becomes more stabilized our people will most cey 
tainly go abroad again, just as we hope that our foreign friend) 
will come and visit us here.” The Prince of Wales, Lon) 
Derby and others are working hard, so that we may welcon:]]} 
more friends from abroad in 1932. ll 
RECREATIONS, P 

Of course, we have no Casinos to damage health by heat) 
bad air and temptations not to go to bed till the morning. ly 
this country the invalid can be reinvigorated by the fresh ai} 
of the Cotswolds, or the hills of Worcestershire and Hereford 
shire, or the Peak District, and amid the Trossachs. Well-laid{ 
out golf links with low green fees, rivers to delight the followen 
of Izaak Walton, hard and grass tennis courts, punting, motor 
ing —all outdoor recreations lie close at hand to visitors ti 
British Spas. They can never be dull for the lover of scenery, 

Indoor amusements are equally varied. Symphony con 
certs in the pump-rooms, roller-skating, dancing, badminton— 
all are regularly organized by the Spa Directors, anxious that 
those who previously went to Continental resorts should leam 
that Great Britain can provide equal attractions, outdoor and 
indoor, at even lower charges to meet hard times. 

Those who remember the high tariffs of a few years ago 
should inquire now, and they will be surprised at the reduc 
tions made by the far-seeing directors of hotels, theatres and 
spas in this country. A few weeks ago I stayed for several 
days in a well-known Spa in Derbyshire, and learnt something 
of the care and thrift exercised so as to reduce prices to suit} 


























light purses. BATI 

The railways also are making a special effort to capture new I 
business. There is a flying express to Cheltenham in two and) 
a half hours from Paddington ; and non-stop trains to other Co 
Spas as comfortable as the Blue Train. 

MEDICAT. 

From the medical point of view our Spas have been recon: 

structed during the last few years, and are now equipped witli a, 
. . . os 

the most modern methods for physio-therapeutic treatment.) [Shent 


In respect of administration, equipment and staff, our British 
Spas in 1932 will bear comparison with any in the world. 
There is no need to be constantly “ tipping,” as abroad, it 
order to secure good attendance. There is none of that stale 
fugginess which is so unpleasant in certain Continental baths. 
English and Scottish doctors are as highly skilled and as 
expert as their foreign competitors, and some have world: 
wide reputations as experts on the curative power of mineral 
waters. 
We have suffered as a country too much in the past because 
we have been given to unduc self-depreciation. We have not 
realized that : 
* Karly to bed and early to rise, 
But you'll soon be bust if you don't advertize.” 





wi 


Our British Spas are endeavouring this year to tell theit 
attractions to the world, but especially to the British. It 
rests, therefore, with the public in 1932 to visit British Spas 
before any others, 


B. S. Townror, Of all 
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~ ||THE WINTER SEASON AT 


| BATH 


| England’s loveliest city; sheltered 
| and sunny. Entertainment in variety. 
The Pump Room Orchestra daily; 


ions the most famous soloists of the day; 


— | dances; sport. The fashionable shop- 
real ping centre of the West Country. At 
en, ay ath are some of the best-appointed 
VS tne hotels in Britain. Special inclusive 
th, ay | terms; a wide range meeting all 


eniti 
nds 


9 | requirements. 
SMEDLEY S The health-giving waters of the Hot 


Springs, unequalled in all rheumatic 


| conditions, and in many other dis- 

MA | I Or K | orders, scientifically administered at 
' . + . 

the great modern Bathing Establish- 


felloy, 
I tea 
beaut 


> May 
ATM | | * . 
wee ment, unsurpassed in equipment, 
oe FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE efficiency and comfort. The Bath 
ods im | ** British Cure ” ticket gives a com- 
a 5 , ) ‘ 
idge ¢ Great Illustrated |} | plete 3 weeks’ course of treatment 
wt (0 ” for 3 guineas. 
Britain’s 270 Bedrooms Prospectus The Great Western Railway issue cheap 
Greatest Free } Holiday Tickets and Winter Resort Tickets 


Grounds 10 Acres | 


Hydro - ae ae from the Supt. of the 

4 ‘ ine, Paddington, or from any G.W.R. 
Inc. terms from | Seathns asain. 

13s. to 18s. 6d, i) rere in RRR ea ag aie care iciae ane ie ~ 

per day | To the Enquiry Dept., The Pump Room, Bath. 


Please send the Book of Bath, particulars of Winter Cure 
Tickets, and List of Hotels to— 
No Branch Noute 


Establishments oo 


Beeeeeree eee eee eee eee ee eee eee Cece Tee eee ee eee Te eee errr | 


Sinead SS $$$ $$ -__—_______--—_.———— ff ft = = eeeeercere ee oe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee Cee Cece ree eee eee eee es | 
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BRIDGE OF ALLAN SPA,}|| BATH. 
| GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. 
Lge Saline Premier Hotel West of England. 
aters are 
unique in —_—__—-— 
—— ~ Tntercommunication with world - famed 
Rheumatism, Baths. 
my a wae Hot and cold running water, central heating 
Asthma, i in all bedrooms, Luxurious suites of rooms. 
: a oo Tele phone:— Telegrams :— 
J BATHS. ELECTRICAL TREATMENT. INHALATION. Bath 3266. “ Pumpotel, Bath. 
pe MASSAGE. Latest Method of Intestinal Lavage. sienna iii 
yt her Covered communication with Allan Water and Spa Hotel. pclae ponents i e 
; ONDON— = HOTEL, KENSD N, W. 
Full particulars from The Spa Director. ER A At LE REEMA ARIAL SEAL DE PALL 
Con: 
ent Gezatosan Li . | The GAUGUINS are THE FEATURE 
ish oughborough. Cold 3 1 of the 
I, in Oo \ a e ee 
tak nly — Exhibition of French Art 
= with WULFING BRAND 
rid- FORMAMINT. 
7 worrne, seano romnict || PAUL GAUGUIN 
. destroys the infectious germs 
a in mouth and throat, thus b 
curing Sore Throat and prevent- y 
ing infectious diseases such as: E 
WULFING BRAND INFLUENZA BERIL BECKER 
’ cane . 
i T is a brilliant biography and fine 
‘tt RMAMI DIPHTHERIA, interpretation of the most amazing 
pas SCARLET FEVER, artist of modern times, 
Of atl Chemists at 2/6 per Bottle. ins 126 
: | CASSELL 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Sterling and Trade 


_CONFIDENCE and hope on the part of the general public 
are essential at critical times like the present, and for this 
reason the tendency of the daily Press to emphasize the 
favourable factors in our national position is to be 
commended. It is nevertheless just as well that this 
emphasis should not be carried to the length of obscuring 
realities. Satisfaction at the prospective improvement in 
British finance, suggested by the rush to pay Income Tax 
at the beginning of January, should not overshadow the 
fact that the prompt payment of taxes, however desir- 
able, will not suffice by itself to put the country’s house 
in order. In this connexion it will have been noticed that 
favourable inferences have been drawn during the past 
week or so from the steadiness of sterling in the same 
quarters which a few months ago were laying particular 
emphasis on the harvest which British trade might gather 
from sterling’s depreciation. The depreciation was largely 
due to an unbalanced Budget, and in one sense at least, 
a balanced Budget and higher sterling values on the one 
hand, and trade improvement on the other, appear 


definitely opposed. Those who looked for great 
advantages from low exchange might have been 


expected to regard the recovery as a rather adverse 
development. 


SounD Finance NECEssary. 

There can, of course, be no doubt about the absolute 
necessity for balancing the national income and expendi- 
ture. Unsound finance has been one of the root causes 
of this country’s difficulties during recent years, and was 
largely responsible for last year’s internal crises. The 
present administration was put in office primarily to 
correct it and restore the financial stability on which the pro- 
sperity of the nation must ultimately depend. One of the 
first effects of improvement of the budgetary position at 
the present time would be to reduce the Government’s 
need of borrowing on Treasury Bills, thus relieving it 
of a considerable burden. Another result, which might 
be expected a little later, would probably be to improve 
confidence abroad, leading eventually to the movement of 
foreign money towards the London money market. Such 
a movement would, perhaps, be originated by the idea 
that sterling was likely to improve in value, but, once 
started, it might gain considerable force, and would thus 
Jead to an appreciable rise in the value of the pound. If, 
as at present, money rates in London were at a higher 
level than those ruling in other financial centres, the 
tendency would then be towards a reduction of Bank 
Rate. Inso far as they have tended to improve confidence 
in sterling and provide the Exchequer with a balance of 
income over immediate expenditure, rapid tax collections 
may therefore be regarded as definitely encouraging for the 
investor in gilt-edged securities. Can they be so regarded 
by the holder of British industrial shares in view of the 
fact that, until quite recently, every decline in the gold 
value of sterling caused a rise in industrial securities ? 


Tue INpdustrRiAL Postrion. 

Industrial shares rose last year when sterling declined 
because they represented assets and potential earning 
power which became more valuable in terms of depre- 
ciated currency. In addition, the competitive power of 
British industry was enhanced by the lower value of 
sterling. Regarded from the same standpoint, the 
more hopeful view now being taken of the Budget 
position and the outlook for sterling would appear 
to be distinctly unfavourable to the industrial share 
market. Any advantage in international trade con- 
ferred by the depreciation of the national currency is 
naturally eliminated as that depreciation is reduced. 
Possibilities of an improvement in sterling, however, are 
by no means entirely adverse to the prospects of British 
industrial and kindred shares, The pound could recover 
considerably, and still remain at a level maintaining a 
substantial ‘‘ export bounty ” on British manufacturers, 








and while sterling is still inconvertible, Great Britain 

retain the advantage of a currency which can ad 
itself readily to changes in the relation between ; 
economic position in this country and that exis 
overseas. This is an advantage which tends to offset 

disadvantages inherent in an unstable exchange. Aj 
weeks ago, moreover, the exchange value of the po 
had fallen so low that a further decline might easily hy 
made a substantial rise in retail prices almost inevitaj 
If such a rise had taken place, the position would hy 
required very careful handling to prevent prices q 
wages getting into a “ vicious circle’ such as we yw 
familiar with immediately after the European Y, 
and a disturbance of this kind would have been thoroug| 
bad for industry. The ability of sterling to achiev 
good recovery, and its relative steadiness at the hig 
level, thus relieves industry of at least one possibij 


“ I 
of trouble. 
. . r solve! 
Tue SAME NEED FoR EFFORT. 

exper 
It must be remembered, too, that trade advanta trustv 

arising from depreciated currency are essentially temp MD 
. ? 


ary in character, and can only operate advantageow “] 
for any length of time if adverse exchanges are y 





reflected on the internal price level of the county salicy 
concerned. There is at present the same need @ all b 
before for efficiency and initiative in industry aj yop) 
trade, and the same call for a prolonged effort on t . 
part of the whole nation. That this effort is being maj 
and has already been reflected in unemployment figur 
and to a smaller extent in railway traflics is, with tJ AGI 
prospect of a balanced Budget, one of the New Year and 
most encouraging signs. | app! 
A. H. Df 
[Next week we hope that our City Editor, Mr. A. W. Kid¢ 
who has unavoidably been absent for six weeks under medi¢ 
advice, will resume his weekly articles on this page.] HON 


Financial Notes 


STEADINESS OF MARKETS, 


Tue first week of the New Year has not brought ai: 
accession of business to the Stock Exchange. Conditions, 
fact, have been quieter even than most people anticipated: 
even allowing for the effect of the heavy Income ‘ty 
collections. The general tone, however, has been faith} 
confident, gilt-edged stocks having displayed a_hardenij 
tendency, although sterling, as measured by the 

















exchanges, has been inclined to weaken. The firmer tom} Soc 
too, has been helped by an improvement in German Bond} shit 
on hopeful anticipations regarding the outcome of th} fish 
Lausanne Conference. But, on the whole, there is littl) sea’ 
disposition to anticipate brighter things until the Repan] 
tions problem is dealt with in a manner which will relieg}} 
the world of continual financial alarms. As regards domesti P. 
influences acting on our own market, the heavy tax collectior 

over the next three months are bound to exercise a powerli 
deflationary influence, for the Income Tax payments will i) “#! 


used mainly to reduce the outstanding Treasury Bills, : 
promoting a reduction in bank deposits and in the Treasuy 
Bill holdings of the banks, provided that people do 
borrow too heavily from their banks in order to pay the 
Income Tax. If the Income Tax payments produce a res 
akin to deflation, in company with stronger foreign 


sent! 
ment regarding the pound, it may be permissible to alloy 
some relaxation of the tight hold which has been maintaine} 
over the credit position since this country’s departure froi 
the gold standard, with consequent benefit to gilt-edge 
stocks. 


% % * ad 


THe CANADIAN OUTLOOK. 


Those who seek a frank and intimate summary of tl 
position in Canada would do well to study the views of thi 
President, Sir Charles Gordon, and joint general manager 
delivered at the recent meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
The President was optimistic regarding the outlook fo 
Canada, as to which he said it was important to remembe 
that the economic setback had arisen largely from extraneot 
and not internal causes. The expansion of their industrie 
during the post-War years had been on a modest scale 
They had not invested such a large volume of capital asset}  ~ 
in unproductive extensions as had been the case in_ th 
United States, and the banks and financial institutions hat 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Lumbago, Neuritis, Sciatica, 
due to excess of Uric Acid 


CAN BE CURED 


What Doctors say of AGOTAN (Howards) : 


“TI have tried, I think, all the proprietary uric acid 
solvents of the present day, but after many years of 
experience I have come to rely on AGOTAN as the most 
trustworthy preparation at present available.”— 
M.D., D.P.H., C.M., etc. 






va nta 
temp 





ageou , 
pei “IT have achieved success with AGOTAN when 
couni{} salicylates, iodides, ionisation and diathermy, etc., have 
need @ aj] been utterly futile. With AGOTAN one can safely 
ee prophesy an ultimate cure.”—M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 

iy mad 

fi ’ 

vith a] AGOTAN (Howards) is sold in bottles of 25 


and 50 Tablets, and in Ointment form for local 
application. If not in stock, any reputable 
chemist can obtain it at short notice. 


y Year 


H. D/ 





. Kidd 


medic Manufactured by 


HOWARDS & SONS, Ltd., ILFORD. (Est. 1797) 














BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 








i} shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 


G.C.B., ete, 
; Bankers: Secretary: 
Bi} Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Maung, Esg. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ | 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to | 


fishermen and sailars, and to aged and distressed | 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work, | 
WILL YOU HELPP 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., 











BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. : 


Seve seers sewers weresss 











OVER 2,100 


Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


} 

| Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

| Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.1., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 

Toronto, 

| The British Linen Bank, 

| The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 








LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
THE MATHEMATICAL ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSE 
SIR JAMES JEANS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


POETRY AND PROSE IN THE ARTS 
(1) PROFESSOR S. ALEXANDER 


MAN THE MEASURE OF ALL THINGS 
(1) P. S. BURRELL, M.A. 


RENOUVIER: The Man and his Work 
(1) PROFESSOR J. A. GUNN 


THE NEW COSMOLOGY IN ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT 
PROFESSOR T. M, FORSYTH 


REAL AND APPARENT VALUE 
PROFESSOR RALPH BARTON PERRY 
TRADITION 


MICHAEL KAYE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. Institute Notes. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Ann 1 Ids. net post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 


ual subscriptio: 
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; <i THE BURBERRY 

Wi The World’s Best Weatherproof and One of 
of th MWR the World’s Best Overcoats, 
of thy me vi as sketch. Burberry Gabar- 73/6 
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BURBERRYS LTD. (Dept. 78) HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.! | 











To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 








The Scottish Provident Institution 


and rales on application. 


3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
Andrew Square, EDINBU RGH 


Full particulars 


| London (City) Office 
| HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. 


| Funds £22,500,000 
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not had their resources tied up in frozen loans. The President 
also referred to the railway situation, which in Canada is 
peculiar in that the Dominion possesses two great railway 
systems, one a private organization and the other a State 
system, which compete with one another destructively, 
while, in addition, the railways have had to contend with 
lessened traffic and growing road competition. A Royal 
Commission is to study the whole subject of transport, 
and its findings will be of first interest to the many British 
shareholders in the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Ay WW. 











Youthful Hair 


Your hair will long retain its youthful 
colour and vigorous growth if you feed 
its roots every day with the rich, pure 
nourishment of Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 


Of Chemists, oa and 
Hairdressers—3/6, 7/- & 
10/6. Red for Aa hair, 
golden for fair or grey 
air. 





inccasan Oil 


A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 22 Laystall saben Rosebery Avenue, 
j London, a Oe | 


J.H.&CO. 














WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA’” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,180 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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7. HE. turned-up 
Stub point, which 
can neither scratch 
nor dig into the paper 
is the secret of its 
silky smoothness. No 
corrosion is possible, 
the silver white metal 
being unaffected by 
ink. 





If you prefer a fine-pointed nib try the 


ST. STEPHEN’S PEN 


which has a fine turned-up point for rapid writing, 
Superior gilt finish, 
“AllStationers, 
either pen, PERRY & CO. ie ae. 
he tee may (DEPTS ) 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C4 


These are two of the world famous range of 


W RITE 





P ALL ADIUM NATIONAL SUNDAY LEACH 

Next Sunday (Jan. 10th) at 3.15, Annual “ DOMVILLE” Lecture by 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

on “ YOUNG — _— AT AMERICA’ 


Resd. seats 1s. 3d., bookable at N.S.L. 
Offices or at P. saiedien “Bey Office. Gerrard 1004, 











THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger, 9437) 
Evgs, 8.15, Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. (FOUR WEEKS ONLY) 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 

By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

(Original Company, including CEDRIC HARDWICKE), 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.Wi, 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax, 


EVENINGS at 8.30, MATINEES, SAT. at 2.30, 
HENRY AINLEY in THE ANATOMIST by James Bripte, 
DAILY (except Sats.), at 2.30. A PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 





Anmer Hall, ‘Athene Seyler, Henry Ainley. 








at age 65, or at deaill 
£ ] 000 : earlier, can be provided by) 


payment of 





£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 


£41, ae 


No office publishes 'ower premiums for such a. 
than are charged by 





The Equitable Lifd 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 























SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply tos 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 








APERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON & EVERY PURPOSE 


ror ree PERRY==PENS 


also at Birmingham, Manch » Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION OFFERED to Aged or Invalid 

Lady in quiet home, near Harrow School. Trained 

Nurse in charge. Moderate Terms.—100 High Street, 
Harrow-on-the- Hill, 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation 

Dyspepsia, acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 

Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food. 
New RESEARCH Co., Dept. 3, Normandy, Surrey. 


M\HE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 
to all clients is F. J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth. 


HY not stay within 1d. ’bus fare Bond St. ? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free 
Notips. H. &c. water all bedrooms. Tel.: Padd. 2364, 

















OU cannot train a wild animal to perform in public 
without cruelty. Circus people will deny that, but 
Government inquiries have shown that they are wrong. 
Be on the safe side and don’t go to circuses.—The 
B.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 1, 








MEDICAL 


A RREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN !—-32 pages of 
d striking health-restoring revelations. Free. 2d, 
postage.—D. F, JoyomMoro, 8 Breams Buiidings, E.C, 4, 











CINEMA 


MNVHE ACADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 10TH, FOR ONE WEEK 
“MARTIN LUTHER” 
and Berger's 
“ CINDERELLA” 








Eisenstein’s “ THE GENERAL LINE” 
“SECRETS OF THE -SOUL” 


Tast days : 
and Pabst’s 








LECTURES 





] EBATE.—" Hell: An Irrational and Immoral Doc- 

trine.”’ Aff.: A. D. H. Smith, B.A.: Neg.: Fr. 
Hugh Pope, O.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford). Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, Tuesday next, January 12th, 
7 p.m. Admission free, 





et emes ty OF LONDON. 
A Course of two Lectures on “ PSYCHOLOGIE DU 
ROMANTISME FRANCAIS” will be given (in 
French) by M. le Professeur René JASINSKI (Professor 
of French in the University of Lille) at KING’S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on FRIDAYS, 
JANUARY 15th and 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Pro. Denis Saurat, 
D.-és-L., Professor of French Language and Literature in 
the University. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





eg we thay E.—Work wanted by Gentleman (24) 
P to increase previous experience, preferably pigs or 
machine milking. Please advise your farming friends. 
Interview anywhere.—Box 1706, The Spectator. 


' \ENTLEMAN, 18, Inter B.Se., H.S. Cert., Matric., 
¥_ Games, seeks post in Prep. or similar school, resident 
preferred.— Woop, 4 Greenhill, Weymouth. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

I Wii ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)}—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


FPYRAINING.—Central Employment 

Students Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in walk of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Departments assists 
to posts.— Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





Bureau and 





JROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


Ww ee WONDERFUL CHANCE IN JOUR- 

NALISM.—Women who want to adopt writing, 
either as a spare time occupation or as a career, can re- 
ceive full information of a splendid course conducted ex- 
clusively for women in a book, “* Woman’s Chance in 
Journalism,” which will be sent free on application to The 
SECRETARY (Dept. 7), The Femina School of Journalism, 
14 Cliffords Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
wreferred, range of fees, &¢c.) to Messrs. Truman & 

nightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








 wheaiedinag FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees shouid be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


open HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
BDB.o.E.).— Girls 7-18. Entire charge undertaken. Prep. 
for Public Exams, and University. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 








.LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential school 
-4for girls.—-Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 





ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. DEVON, 

Boarding school for girls. Graduate Staff. 

Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care 
especially for delicate and backward pupils. 





ee ee, ee ‘ 

HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc., F.B.Az 

Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 

School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 


Bath, School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and aving Scholarships. Easy 
access London 


Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEaD-MISTRESS, 


NCHOOL OF THE HOLY FAMILY, 
Ss 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5. 








Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses. 
Trained games mistress. 

Ch. of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est. 1898. Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\T, MICHAELS SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 

Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 

Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff, 
Usual exams.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 








\T, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
h Girls’ Public School. Chairman: The Bishop of 
St, Albans, University Examinations. Extensive play- 
ing fields. Large boarding house.—For particulars app 
to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\T. HELEN’S, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.— 
K Boarding school for girls. Education on modern 
lines, up to college entrance. Recognized and inspected 
by the Board of Education. Special Home Science course 
for elder girls. Bracing air, very high health record. 
Modern buildings, good playing fields, heated open-air 
swimming bath. Moderate fees. 


TNVHE MAYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EXETER. 

High-class Boarding and Day School. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
staff. Moll. lang. aspeciality. Pros. from HRAD-MISTRESS. 


VHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
J SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 

















CO-EDUCATION 


FP\HE New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Steiner.—Apply SECRETARY. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEADMASTER. 








I ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKS. Chairman : 

THE RT. HON. LORD GISBOROUGH., TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from 
£100 to £50, are available for admission to the School 
in May or September, 1932. Latest date for returning 
entry forms February 12th, 1932.—Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—Two scholar- 
ships are given annually to girls under 14. Appli- 
cation to be made by February 15th. Some non-com- 
petitive House exhibitions are available cach term.— 
Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS. 





J) ACANCY.—One or two Pupils up-to-date Fruit 
Farm, National Mark Grower, premium.—E. F, 
GUTHRIX, Mascall’s Pound, Paddock Wood, Kent. 





] ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near sca 
4 Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examinations 





and University. Splendid health record. 


JREPARATORY.—Messrs. H. PAULLEY and R, C, 
Lott. The School, Malvern Link, Worcs. 





QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship exami- 
& nation will be held on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 1932. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sutlicient 
merit, Candidates must be under 14 om May Ist. Fees 
£125, There are also clerical Bursaries of £30 through 
Common Entrance examination. For details apply the 
BURSAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


MP\ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE,— 

A small, well-equipped Public School splendidly 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus, details of 
Scholarships, etc., from the SECRETARY, 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 


£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 Head Office: 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability West End Office: 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Paid up Capital 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Uesewve Fund 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are Reserve Liability of 


purchased or sent for collection, TS a 
on terms which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 


Letters of Credit and 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

£ 4,500,000 

i pe “an a -- £4,475,000 

Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Drafts are issued and banking business of wae 
r 


eee see eee ase 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








LIBERTY’S SALE 


CRETONNES 


1/3 A YARD. 


PATTERNS FREE. 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


FROM 


31 INS. WIDE. 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD. 











PUT YOUR MONEY 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, — 
Write, cali or ‘phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment 


T PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
ESTMENT TO-DAY. 









ooklet and Balance Sheet. 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 


| New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, -W.2. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Coxz. 
iets 
¥ : y ‘ ) ENOVATIONS.—Upholst d Furniture Goods DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.— 

AUT HORS, TYPEW RITING, &e. R — » _ or Autigursfestored.“Advantagsos Crescent. I'gms.; ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, ore 
epee prices. —C MITH, 27 Stree erken- —_—__! 

EARN to ite Articl d St 3; make eo | wy, . ,E.— , 
Thurs profitable; Booklet, free. REGENT Iyer pedicure ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES = PRIVATE HOTEL, 


TUTE (Dept. 85), Rege nt House, Palace Gate, W. 8 





YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
\ &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MassEyY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities. 
(ioods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


2 { ) /= tothe £, that is Full Value ; we pay the oy 
price for old dental plates, ‘jewe lery, gold 
—THE LONDON Toots Co., Dept. 8., 130 Baker-st. We 1 














TO LET, &c. 


— LET furnished, 350 ft. above sea level in secluded 

private house overlooking sea, Self-contained Flat. 
G Rooms, bat h, electric light, tennis courts, garden, 
garage. Rent 2 guiheas a week if taken by year.—Mrs, 
A, GorDoON, Portland Lodge, Lyme am. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.— HENRY A.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





AKERS’ SALE OF PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 
—Send for the Once-a-Year Sale List of the famous 

** B.P.” Underwear, and for Free Patterns. Amazing 
Bargains direct from Factory. Prices even lower than 
last Autumn's record low level, Far ahead of Shop Sale 
values, because no middlemen’s profits, P.C. brings 
FREE PATTERNS and SALE LIST describing 13 
Bargain Lots of Winter Underwear for Women, Children 
aud Men. Most Styles and Sizes. Soft and silky ; well- 
cut ; long lasting. Guaranteed against shrinkage. Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to BirkKetTT & 
PHILLIPS, LTp, (Dept. 8.8.), Union Road, Nottingham. 





ROFITABLE POULTRY .—Take the first step to more 

profits in 1932 by writing for FREE copy of 

* Thornbers’ Annual,” just out, 64 pages, describing up- 

to-date economical Poultry Appliances, and Baby Chicks 

from Europe’s biggest Hatchery—over a million chicks a 

year.—Send P.C, to THORNBER Bros, (Dept. 8.), 
ytholmroyd, Yorks. 





J #AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St, ‘Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway, Scotland, 








FOREIGN TRAVEL 


| OSSINIERES, BERNESE OBEKLAND 

A new W.T.A. Chalet, For those who require rest 
and quict, rambles or climbing, winter sports and pure 
mountain air, Rossiniéres and the Chalet de la Colline 
are ideal. Complete service with every modern comfort 
and low, —s inclusive terms.—Literature from THE 
ar A : Lrp, (28), Transport House, Smith Square, 








NESS ERET E, % UGA NO ix 

This new W.T.A. centre is excellently suited for 
short holidays as well as for visitors in.search of health 
and strength. A delightful spot in a beautiful sheltered 
and mild position—fog unknown. Every modern con- 
venience and low, definitely inclusive terms,—Litcrature 
from THE W.T.A,, Lrp. (28), Transport House, Smith 
Square, 8.W.1. 














Have you 
anything t to sell? 


Readers having ving anything to sell, 
or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announce- 
ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance, 


by Tuesday of each week. Dis- 
counts :—-24% for 6. insertions; 
5%, for .13; 74% for 26; and 
10% 





for 52. 























HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


coe YORK HOUSE HOTEL,—F os 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A. bD. i759, 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A,, K.A.C. lid, 











Guide from J. ‘T. CULLEY, Manager. 


4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedroo 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 


a 

XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, F, 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai, H, &¢, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt.porter. Phone 407] 


"Phone te 








ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Stree 
Bloomsbury ee. W.C. 1; 200 rooms with 
and cold water. droom and Breakfast from 88. 6d. per 
night. Special inclusive terms on application, 


ee 


CRANSTON CO, HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





ee 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—-November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s, Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





— oe INNS 


Ask for a e List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
{UTKLS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF eames HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD, 
P, R. H. A., Ltp., St. GkORGE’S Hovss, 193 Reagng 
STREET, W. 1. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLE 
Hydro, For health, 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres. 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. 


Y’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
comfort and pleasure, 270 
From 13s. per day, 
Prospectus free. 





‘ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For Illustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655. 





rFOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
Ist Class. Cent. heating, Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:'‘Totnes 14, 





\ 7 HY not stay within 1d.’bus fare Bond St.? Come 
to 34 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 

Park, W.2. 

No tips. I. 


Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. Baths free, 
& c. water all bedrooms. ‘Lel.: Padd. 2364, 





\ JHERE to Stay in hg —THE LODGE, 1 3t. 
George’s Square, 5.W, Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d, day, or 3us. weekly, w ith diuner, 63. 6d., or 2 





guineas weekly, 





- 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THe TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Srecrator’s Recommended List. 


in order to ¢ 


give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the T'ravel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—GRAND P U MP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 

—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GKANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (Ss, Devon).—HUNTLY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NOKFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
JBRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER mana 7. ence 

—P! CE, 

CAMBRIDGE.—BU LL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).--GOLF, 
CHELTENHAM,.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 

—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—C ASTLE, E. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACO 
CROYDON (Surrey ).—SHIRL EY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.— KING'S AKMS, 
DORKING.— 
DROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS. 

DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Vorf: arehire).— ).—PANMURE, 
EL - (Fife).—MARLN KE. 
ENNERBALE LAKE (Cumb. ).—ANGLER’S 
EXET ER.—ROYAL CLARENCE, 








EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS, 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX — PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wates).—-St. DAVID 
HARROGATE.—-C AIRKN, 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). —HOOPS INN, 
HUN pal ON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI* 
LINK 
ILKLEY. Ww ELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.)—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). —STAR. 
LAKE . we (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VY 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT, 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—RKOYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
~—IVANHOK, Bloomsbury 5t., W.C. 1, 
—KENILW ORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.c.1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. ith 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, Wo. 1, 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY Southampton R ow, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW, 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND, 





OBAN.—AL EXANDR A. 
—GRE “Ad Bb RN, 
—STATILO 
PAIGNTON.—Il GNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N, Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—IWO BRIDG ES, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. ae poe le 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY .— ROYAL GEOKGE 
ST. ANNES-ON- SEA.—GR. AND. 
aa IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
T. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD. AY. 
SEAVIEW (L. O.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8. Devon),—DUNMORE, 
SHAP pee 8 —SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.—BE NT, 
SOUTHPORT. PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH,.—GLENDARAGH, 
a (Somerset). — TEMPLECOMBE 
0 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—-GRAND, 
—OSBORNE, 
—ROSETOR., 
—VICTORLA AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 
TROON.—MARINFE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset)—ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs,).—EAGLE LODGE, 
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